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Books About the Theatre 


Readers of Theatre eArts -—Magazine can materially 
aid the publication by ordering their book purchases 
through its new book department. For those inter- 
ested in the progressive movement in the theatre we 
particularly recommend the following: 


The Insurgent Theatre, by Thomas H. Dickinson . . $1.25 
The Art Theatre, by Sheldon Cheney... .. . . 1.50 
The Theatre of Today, by H. K. Moderwell . . . . 1.50 
The Modern Drama, by Ludwig Lewisohn... . . 1.50 
The New Movement in the Theatre, by Sheldon Cheney 2.00 
The Theatre of Max Reinbardt, by Huntly Carter . . 5.00 


We can also supply books reviewed in this or earlier 
issues of this Magazine. Please add ten cents per 
volume to cover postage. Make checks and money- 
orders payable to Theatre Arts Magazine. Please 
note our new address: 


220 West 42nd Street :: New Yorx, New York 








The Publishers of Theatre Arts Magazine 


have on hand a few complete sets of the four issues of Volume I. These will be sold 
unbound at the original price of $1.50 postpaid. Bound copies will be sold at this 
price plus the cost of binding, depending upon style of cover desired. 

NOTE: Subscribers desiring to bind their own copies can obtain the printed title- 
page and contents list by sending ten cents in stamps to the publishers, 
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Current issues will be found on sale at the following bookshops: 


NEW YORK CITY: Brentano’s, Fifth Avenue and 27th Street 
The Sunwise Turn, 2 East 31st Street 
The Washington Square Bookshop, 17 West Sth Street 
CHICAGO: A. C. McClurg & Company, 218 S. Wabash Avenue 
BOSTON: Smith and McCance, 2 Park Street 
CLEVELAND: Richard Laukhuff, 40 Taylor Arcade 
DETROIT: John V. Sheehan & Co., 262 Woodward Avenue 
ROCHESTER: Clarence W. Smith, 44 East Avenue 
LOS ANGELES: Jones Book Store, Inc., 619 S. Hill Street 
LONDON: The Twenty-One Gallery, 21 York Buildings, 
Adelphio, W. C. 




















About the American Theatre 


“A PERSON living in England in the period of Shakespeare, or in 
France in the period of Moliére, would have considered himself 
cheated by the people who controlled the theatre if he had never 
been permitted to see a play of Shakespeare’s or of Moliére’s; 
yet such an inhibition is imposed upon the public by the people 
who control the American theatre at the present time. 

“In sheer productivity of dramatic authorship of prime im- 
portance, the present age undoubtedly exceeds the period of Mo- 
liére and probably exceeds the period of Shakespeare. Yet very 
rarely is the public of New York, and almost never is the public of 
any of our smaller cities, permitted to see a performance of any 
of the great plays of the present age. Generally speaking, the 
theatre-going public of America might just as well be living ina 
period when no great plays were being written. The fact is that, 
in this country, the current theatre lamentably fails to fulfill its 
proper function of purveying the current drama. 

“The reason for this failure is that, though the drama ought 
to be a democratic art, the constitution of our theatre at the pres- 
ent time is not popular, but oligarchic. Nine-tenths of all the 
theatres in America are controlled by fewer than half a hundred 
men, and only a minority of these men are really interested in 
employing the theatre to purvey the current drama. The majority 
merely find themselves by accident in the theatre-business, and 
their chief object is to make as much money as they can. In con- 
sequence, they seldom produce a play which does not seem likely 
to run continuously in New York for at least half a season, and 
they rarely send to any of our lesser cities a play which has not 
already reaped the profits of a long run in the metropolis. 

“Of course, in a city like New York, a larger public can be 
found for a silly or a vulgar show than for a play that requires 
from its audience an appreciable amount of intelligence and taste. 
The naked legs of sportive chorus-girls will always appeal to more 
people than the naked souls of Ibsen’s heroines. But, in theory 
at least, the theatre ought to be a public-service corporation ; and 
shall no service be performed for the mighty minority who care 
more about the human mind than the human members?’’—CLAy- 
TON HAMILTON, in Problems of the Playwright. 





























































Model by Rollo Peters for the setting of the Wart- 
burg scene in Tannhauser. A valley, with a road 
and shrine in the foreground and the castle of the 
Wartburg at the back. The early morning scene 
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A New Master and the Audience 


By Crarre Dana Mumrorp 


Ler us admit it: any sort of person can have adventures at the 
theatre. Certain persons, indisputably, react with gratitude to a 
runway enabling them to get on friendly terms with the show- 
girls’ slippers. Certain others accept their thrill from surgical 
instruments, sanitary plumbing, table cutlery, or whatnot of the 
paraphernalia so expensively offered by the Belasco School of 
Naturalist Scenic Art. It is pre-psychoanalytic to animadvert 
upon that sort of person’s taste for that sort of theatricalization— 
however virtuous the insurgency that animadverts. It is equally 
sub-intelligent to cavil at another and important audience that 
feels a moral obligation to be intelligent even in a theatre. 
“Oh! the specialized audience!” I hear from the press row. 
Yes— perhaps — but specialized only in intelligence. 

In Europe, everywhere to-day there is true definition, illumi- 
nating example of the new art of the theatre. With us there is, 
rather, a heterogeneous mass of prattle, of critical fluencies, 
piled helter-skelter on and about and over the new movement of 
the theatre. I, classified under that Audience with honorable 
intentions, have sometimes felt that the Movement was moving 
in every direction at once — save towards us — the Audience — 
and towards the professional theatre. 

And now for a bomb from Philistia! That an artist is suffi- 
cient unto himself is the precious cant of the ineffectual. It is 
impossible to be any sort of artist without a public. Psychol- 
ogy knows that art must be two halves of a whole, expression 
and perception; else it is nothing,—life that was still-born. 
Standing over our heads, as it were, the artist of the theatre 
must express for our half, more explicitly, more completely than 
in any other way of art. If the artist of the theatre lacks the 
capacity for unceasing reference to an audience, he falls short 
of great artistry, however interesting his production may be to 
himself and to the aétors in his setting. 

Several of our artist-direétors do offer a schematic presenta- 
tion, showing some acceptance of the new rules of the ideal 
unity of the art of the theatre. Yet, too often I, the Audience, 
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find the new art of the theatre aiming at the meretricious ideal 
of being merely the Very Newest—too often am I subjeéted to 
something like a merciless dislocation of the brain inflicted 
detached samples of current but unrelated theatre art, labelled 
Aéts one, two, and three. 

But the other day, with Fate’s chilly fingers running down my 
spine, in a potent last tableau, in New York, in a commercial 
theatre, I had an epochal realization — I had at last seen a play, 
That fecund, first inspiration of Gordon Craig, ‘‘To see a play,” 
was fully, after twenty years, understood by me, the Spe¢tator, 
I had seen a play of three a¢ts and a tableau, which was a tonal 
sequence, as related in artistic presentation as a symphony of 
one theme. There had not been one of those illegitimate and 
ineffective capitals, italics and underscorings that hallmark too 
many stylizations of the Art theatres. The appeal was logical, 
direétly to the sophisticated, asking for no allowance for any 
handicap of young art or new hazards. We were asked to ac- 
cept none of the Little Theatre’s art substitutes for dramatic 
sequence, nor any trace of the smuggeries and inane reportorial 
reproduction of the Belascoed Stage Standardization Factories, 

I had fallen upon a scenic production quite past the power of 
any amateur, any dilettante, however professional—an achieve- 
ment of the maximum of artistic unity, of persistent historical 
illusion, of codperation between the artist and me—the Audi- 
ence—played upon the whole gamut of color and line with 
definite emotional expression and inevitable conclusion. 

I can think of few stage settings, which without acting could 
convey any persuasion of order or consequence. I believe that 
had I seen these three aéts and final tableau unlabelled, with- 
out the Napoleonic signatures, I could have placed and dated 
the personages and drama in each frame. 

It was a piece of pictorial history that played itself in line and 
mass, in color and texture —that, with no elaboration of the 
trivial, told you this was exactly where the adventurous wife of 
the world’s one Great Adventurer played it out. No reproduc- 
tion, however sensitive, however modernly motivated, could have 
given us this feeling of intensive history. It had to be re-crea- 
tion. And it was. 

Too often in the continental expression of the new art of the 
theatre there is a complicated abstraction passing for simplicity. 
The assumption that Macéeth can be illuminatingly acted before 
a purple curtain presupposes that everybody in the audience 
knows for himself just how Scotland in that century housed and 
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accoutred her noblemen; or, if they don’t know, that their ig- 
norance will in no way detra¢t from their edification. In regard 
to the bravest of the Englishmen, Gordon Craig, I have often 
felt that, while generous in the matter of abstraét loveliness, he 
wanted to delete the actors. 

Reinhardt is, of course, a super-illusionist, assuming that 
everybody else is equally susceptible to illusion, if only the 
tricks of magic be played by a master-magician. Yet in Swmu- 
run 1 could not have imagined anything happening until it did 
happen. Then, Sumurun’s perfect children’s story-book illus- 
tration showed for the magic it was. 

Granville Barker, backgrounded by immense prestige, has 
given me keen moments, intellectual thrills, but it took all of his 
congregated resources to do it. Without the physical and dra- 
matic effectiveness of a whole company of good aétors, the talents 
of Robert Edmond Jones and Norman Wilkinson, the super- 
humanness of Shaw’s humans —above all, without the super- 

resence of O. P. Heggie —I would have been interested, but 
not thrilled. 

Here, in /osephine, though the play was pale, thin, almost 
sulkily conceived and aé¢ted, there was an inspired, a devoted 
attention to the emotional values of the scenes meant to be 
played in the frames, an acceptance of the necessity for furnish- 
ing their human habits and needs with human habitation. 

Last year I learned that Rollo Peters could be spiritual, 
significant in mysteries of medizval terror—that he could ex- 
actly translate Maeterlinck into terms of the theatre. No one 
who saw his La Mort de Tintagiles could doubt that he had 
survived the pathological insincerities of the cubist-futurist-vor- 
ticist symbolism and superseded the neo-Gordoncraigites’ nur- 
sery ineptitudes in the presentation of the mystic. But I did 
not know that his development could show an art of clear-cut 
historicity, of sophistication, of immensities of perspective in the 
sense of futurity, of the minutest differentiation of personality in 
costume expression, of satisfaction in line, of courageous but 
exaét harmony in color, of a bare, clean truth of dramatic 
realization. 

At Josephine I knew when the curtain went up that Rollo 
Peters knew It — knew that the essential righteousness of art is 
technique. There was no fumbling in his approach, no glue nor 
daubing in his lovely veils of paint, no eccentric turning off the 
right line. I was instantly edified. I knew that the play, so 
far as the artist could dire¢t it, would proceed in order. I began 
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to chant my personal creed and prophecy, There is no Art with. 
out a Craft. 

I have suffered much at the hands of the pseudo-New-Art in 
theatres, big and Little. I did not let myself go. I told myself 
he is very young—they tell me only twenty-five... . all youth 
is cocksure, dogmatic—we shall see. . . . . 

But I could not cherish any successful sort of apathy in that 
room in the Rue Chantereine. I felt the gay insouciance of 
Spring coming in—coming in quite a la mode to find everything 
inside as deliciously becoming as everything outside those two 
blue overskirted windows, directly in front of us, exactly, where, 
as windows, they ought to be — the most important things ina 
stage room. Not even the gloom and lead of the play could 
damage this careless prelude in an ivory key bordered by 
Spring’s own pearl-gray green, fixed by the plaited blue perfec- 
tion of the curtains and a green-blue carpet too good to be true 
anywhere out of the Dire¢toire. 

It was all — this ménage of the gracefully mature, coquettish 
bride — a new beginning, unconsidered, capricious, perhaps, but 
of the invariable French suitability, of a quiet, steel-engraving 
elegance of line and finish—a room meant to be dominated, 
vitalized by a presence of vivacity and hot ‘languors, by beauty 
of dark ringlets sure to be accented by the high glow of an 
orange frock. 

I wonder why this Josephine did not wear orange? Perhaps 
she did not want to hark back to that Mile. de la Pagerie, who 
was born among orange trees, whom Beauharnais found warm- 
sweet and cruel-gay—who was born not anybody very much in 
particular, yet born to be crowned Empress of the French. 

Why is it that in all of the undying dramatic art of the world 
there is never any tricky surprise, always, from the very begin- 
ning, this sense of doom? It is in all the Greek tragedies. It is 
the secret of the thrall of Maeterlinck; it is the might of the 
mightiest of the new Little Ones— Dunsany. It is the formula 
of all the immortalities. I knew that Dunsany belonged —was 
of them, when he gave it to us in the third line of 7he Golden 
Doom :— 

“Tt is like thunder or the fall of a dynasty.” 


And here we had it, in Rollo Peters’ scenic artistry, like the 
ominousness of weather—that one of the universal appeals which 
can nowhere miss fire —the sense of the whole, of the outside, 
which makes the placing of windows the first essential in any 
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dramatic art of the interior. That is why you knew that all the 
inquisitive Fashion of Paris was listening just outside of those 
delightful little windows in the petit salon of the new Madame 
Buonaparte. That is why you felt all France, outside, dying to 
ek within. those elegantly caparisoned windows in a grand 
salon of the Tuileries in the third aét — trying to see for them- 
selves just what their own First-Consul was planning — for their 
own good; why Italy trembled and waited in the heat — waited 
for dusty, marching armies to tramp outside those splendid, re- 
iterated arches in the Palazzo in Milan; why all the World was 
outside crowding up to look behind that royally hung, gloriously 
purple window at the end of the nave in the Notre Dame Tab- 
leau, where the new Master of Europe was crowning himself. 

This was all here, in that light-hearted little room of the Rue 
Chantereine, that fascination of being in the secret of Fate from 
the very beginning. And it was all in the art of the artist-direc- 
tor. The proof is that I wanted the stage empty for me to 
people with a dark and dashing, languorous, summer-showery, 
tropical Josephine and a sallow, imperative, thin little Man of 
Destiny — the emphasis all to be thrown on the subtle, super- 
sensed light woman, foreboding tragedy as only the gay can 
achieve that intimation. 

And this is the only time, save at a Wagner opera, that I can 
remember having wished the actors out of the picture. Gor- 
don Craig couldn’t do it, though I felt how beautifully he was 
trying to make me wish it. 

As soon as the second act revealed itself I gave the artist a 
naive confidence. I knew that not one trick of palpable artifice 
would interrupt my sense of illusion. I was in the hands of a 
master. The second act was a high altar raised to Beauty and 
her dramatic handmaiden, atmospheric truth. It was Italy, a 
rich old, unsanitary civilization, a sensuous art derived from 
Greece, through hot and knowing Romans, an exquisite sym- 
metry of things flowering all over an utterly pagan religion of 
little domesticated gods, re-named the Catholic Saints. The 
army and the choking dust, the very weather of Italy, were in 
the magnificence, the home-sick discomfort, of the sparsely fur- 
nished palazzo with its hot splendor leaping up into blue—to 
the flag-blue of the Mediterranean sky, arrogant with a gold 
sweep of stars above the restless sea-blue of the floor and the 
blaring trumpet call of one high red note—a curtain in a portal. 

For the presentation of apposite beauty communicable to the 
audience by a creative faculty, owing nothing at all to reproduc- 
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tion, funétioning as if alive in the City of Milan at the date of 
Napoleon’s crossing the Alps, I know of nothing on our stage 
comparable to this second act of Rollo Peters’ Josephine. I say 
it with defiance to our American incapacity to recognize or ac. 
claim any form of new art which has not been imported. The 
example of the second aét is stressed because in it this new 
master literally threw at us the proof of his forthright craft, his 
saturation in the essence of tradition, the exquisite encompass. 
ment by his intelligence of that complexity of organism whichis 
the art of the theatre. 

I could not help but wonder why the dynamic intensity of 
that second stage setting did not make the a¢tors do the dra 
matic things which they never did. The most dramatic thing 
that happened was the entrance into that orange-sunshiny room 
of the black satin suit of the Austrian ambassador. 

In the third stage picture formality was as implicit as beauty 
in the second. It was as if that etiquette which had become the 
stepping-stone and stumbling-block in Napoleon’s climb to the 
top had been ordered to manifest itself in a Grand Salon—to 
furnish itself with Wedgewood blue walls that had caught a pur. 
ple undertone, chiming in unison with the purple carpet and 
more than royal purple of the hangings. The classical frescoes, 
the patterned frieze, were no mere details of decoration; they 
were part of a sad grandeur which seemed to suit nobody there, 
to be waiting for a Greater Destiny to come in through those 
splendid doors, to make itself quite at home in the effulgent dis- 
comfort of that Empire furniture. As a layman —the Person in 
Front—I find the supreme virtue, synthesizing all of the excel 
lences of this youngest of the new masters, his sure-footedness 
in scale. We are apt to think of scale as platitudinous, as the 
one eternal and obvious criterion in any art, the simple old fun- 
damental—the sense of proportion. So it is—first of all. Next 
it is a matter of experience, often heartbreaking to the exper- 
mental artist. Joseph Urban sometimes misses. I remember 
certain trees were gigantic when they should have been merely 
trees. And I am persistently plagued because Jones’ tree-boles 
seem to me to have grown not in a forest, but in a Germam 
Gothic cathedral. We have all been strained by grotesqueries 
of Bakst’s over-leapings of illusion. I have yet to see a misstep 
in Rollo Peters’ proportional artistry. But then, I am always 
forgetting to remember that genius is born at least two thousand 
years old and one hundred years ahead of time. 

It was the splendid height of the curtained window of the last 
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tableau—perhaps only thirty feet or so in stage a€tuality, but as 
high as Notre Dame in your realization—and the extraordinary 
cleverness of its placement, which were the culminating gesture 
in this effect of right scale. 

I, ‘the Audience, was back there, in the Episode, wrought 
upon by needles, when the triangular shaft of light cut the high 
Dark of Notre Dame to show you Napoleon written all over 
France, to make you feel that purple beyond its traditional em- 
blemism zs the very color of pomp, that purple sown in silver 
is the only instrument on which triumphant ecclesiastical music 
can be played,—that all mysteries of Power must somewhere 
be set in silver and purple. 

Here is where I established it for myself—that the New York 
Theatre has a new master, a fresh translator of life into sym- 
bols —an adult, entirely sophisticated symbolism, just as rich, 
just as complex, as obvious as symbols standing for life lived 
in the midst of artifice must be, or be—simply stultification. 
Which is where the psychology of the Fantastic Symbolists 
bumps up against the limits of suggestion in the normal hu- 
man brain. 

To me there is comforting implication in the faét that Rollo 
Peters is progressive without any poster-y impertinence, with no 
cubistic disturbance or distortion of fourth-dimensional space, as 
yet invisible to three-dimensional eyes. Not that I am skepti- 
cal about the fourth dimension or the sixty-fourth. I merely do 
not know any artist capable of geometrizing intelligibly in those 
dimensions, least of all a scenic artist. That I accept Claude 
Bragdon’s fourth-dimensional explanation of his lovely light 
drama is because I long ago accepted Claude Bragdon’s per- 
sonal claim to a super-physical inspiration. I have faith in, 
though I cannot see, the new geometrical shapes in his light. I 
see the old forms reassembled. 

Rollo Peters is poised and functioning within the demonstra- 
ble laws of vision — ahead of us, on higher ground, clearing up 
for himself the muddle and jumble, the collisions and explo- 
sions we are invited to accept in the name of New Art. He is 
mcrely more convinced than a lesser genius of the fundamentals 
of the theatre : Imitation is not art, and Realism is not art, though 
Reality may be. 

Talent sticks the labels of its excursions all over its artistic 
luggage. Genius is quite sure to have no visible tags. The 
alacrities of his American birthright, the social initiations and 
edge of the Paris ateliers after the long affectionate austerity of 
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his childhood in Brittany—above all, the technical resource, the 
background of tradition, the modern angle of his years in 
Munich—are intrinsic in Rollo Peters’ equipment. 

For a long time back I have been saying: In the urban civiliza- 
tion of the world there are two types of intelligence — thosé who 
see that the theatre has superseded the Church as the place of 
ethical culture, and those who do not. To-day I am looking for 
another type, those who see how, inevitably, in the emergence 
of education from its fusty old practice, fitted only for the devi- 
talization and mental perversion of the race, the theatre and its 
derivatives must everywhere replace the schoolhouse. The art 
of the theatre is the only art capable of giving us a concrete, 
organic visualization of ideals of behavior. 

Easel art is rapidly passing into the curio and museum stage. 
It is a survival of infantilism, of a play expression of the race, so 
little related to our environment that we cannot, without foolish- 
ness, much longer tolerate it as of any adult importance. 

The art of the theatre will be the next universally accepted 
expression of our artistic reaction to life. 

This hope and this vision are, to-day, in the Little Theatres. 
The hortation of an increasingly intelligent laymanship must be 
against a triumphant amateurism. The psychological danger of 
amateurism is the shifting of accent too far over the edge of im- 
agination. The artistic menace of amateurism is that the ama- 
teur is always amateur though he may present himself as profes- 
sional for thirty years. The quality of being amateur is the 
quality of being second class in one’s avocation. Professionalism 
is the quality of being a complete fit in a vocation. 

Rollo Peters was born professional. It seems to me that he 
may be a conspicuous apostle in the coming mission of turning 
all of the churches into theatres. To be disillusioned or reluc- 
tant because all of his message cannot all of the time be carried 
past managerial and public stupidity, will be to forego his chance 
to accelerate the new teaching of the new age. We, the Audi- 
ence, demand his confidence in the awakening and authentic 
intelligence of a new public. 

We are beginning to know a master when we see one. 
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Four Drawings for Hernani, by Rollo Peters. 
A@& I: A chamber at night. 























Hernani, A& II: A square before the palace at night. 














Hernani, A&t 11: In the portrait gallery of the castle. 
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Hernani, A&@t V: On the terrace of the castle. 


This series of drawings is reproduced by cour- 
tesy of the designer, Rollo Peters, and the 
owner, Lou Tellegen. 
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Our Unreasonable Theatre 


By Artruur Hopkins 


UnpeER the present system of theatrical producing in America 
the fate of the theatre is very largely in the hands of a compara- 
tive few — the New York producing managers. Their aims, in- 
clinations and tastes very largely determine what shall pass as 
dramatic art in all the centers, large and small, where people 
gather for illusionment. 

It is a mistake to say that the public demands what it shall 
have, since this presupposes some standard already fixed by the 
public, and up to now, so far as its taste in the theatre is con- 
cerned, the American public has not set up one requirement. A 
play may be without merit in writing, aéting or dire&tion — it 
may not contain a single thought worthy the utterance of a 
backward child — its humor may be the brand that pulls chairs 
from under unsuspecting fat men—jits drama the kind that 
brings the wayward boy into the cottage as mother is praying 
for his return — its a¢ting may be of the smile-coldly-light-a- 
cigarette-you’re-a-villain brand —it may be false, trivial, vul- 
gar, untrue, unreal, inept, deadly dull, duller than churches or 
mid-west landscapes or dead love letters —and yet be received 
by pleasant multitudes throughout the land as “a great show” — 
an appellation which conveys a bitter truth—it is a great show— 
a great show of the pathetic lack of discernment of the untutored 
majority. 

I repeat that there are no standards, no requirements, no de- 
mands. The whole matter is left wholly in the hands of a few 
New York producers, who, upon choosing a play, choose a play 
that appeals to their tastes, their preference, their understanding. 

Being one who clings to the belief that the theatre can be a 
great agency for development—that it can greatly aid in the 
spread of culture and breeding and the growth of sounder logic— 
that it can ultimately reach a place where it helps mankind to a 
better human understanding, to a deeper social pity and toa 
wider tolerance of all that is life, I am somewhat awed by the 
responsibility that is borne so lightly by the New York few; and 
I am wishing that I could hold a revival among them, and ex- 
hort them and pray for them and to them, and bring about a 
great redemption in the light of which we would all cast off the 
glamor of hits and long runs and number-eight companies and 
press agent’s eulogies and turn our faces toward America and 
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say to all America: “If there is any way we can make life a lit- 
tle better, a little gentler, a little kinder— we will try to find 
the way.” 

For I am not one of those who believe there is no popular 
place in America for worthy drama. It is a taste that is culti- 
vated, but cannot be cultivated until the people have repeated 
opportunities to respond to it. 

And then some one asks: ‘‘Where are the good plays?” 
The good plays will come when good plays are produced, for 
there is no one who suffers more under present conditions than 
the author. Any potential playwright must necessarily be dis- 
couraged by the types of play that are chosen for produétion, 
In any form of art the acceptance of the spurious is inevitably a 
douche to the birth of merit. A real artist will not stoop to re- 
adjustment, and on the other. hand he is fearful of exposing his 
work to the gaze of a judge who is pleased with mediocrity. 

One condition is responsible for the other. The great day for 
the theatre will come when we decide that henceforth our in- 
tentions shall be honorable. There will be an appreciative 
public, authors who respond to its appreciation, and producers 
who bring them together. 

The chief criticism of temporary producing is that it lacks 
either policy or design. The average produétion is the result of 
no fixed codrdination. It has frequently been said of my pro- 
duéctions, that they conveyed a certain sustained illusion that 
seemed not to be of the theatre. I believe this in a sense to be 
true, for it is the result of a definite experimental policy which 
I have followed vigorously, bringing it more and more to bear 
in each new produétion. 

What was originally experimental has now become a fixed 
method, and I hope definitely to demonstrate that there is a way 
to insure invariably the projection of nearly all the values a play 
may possess. 

From the very beginning I had an abhorrence of all that is 
generally termed theatric. It seems cheap and tawdry, the trick 
of the street fakir. I thought for a long time that my prejudice 
was personal and not well founded. But, finally, all protest and 
all new seeking began naturally to fall into line with a theory of 
direétion that had slowly been evolving in my mind—the theory 
which, for the want of a better term, I have defined as Uncon- 
scious Projeétion. 

Briefly, the basis of the theory is this: Complete illusion has 
to do entirely with the unconscious mind. Except in the case 
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of certain intellectual plays the theatre is wholly concerned with 
the unconscious mind of the audience. The conscious mind 
should play no part. 

The problem then arises: “‘How can we in the theatre con- 
fine ourselves to the unconscious mind?" The hypnotist has 
supplied us with the answer: “Still the conscious mind.” The 
hypnotist’s first effort is to render inoperative the conscious mind 
of the subject. With that out of the way he can direét his com- 
mands to an undistraéted unconscious and get definite reactions. 
The subject has no opportunity to think about it. 

In the theatre we can secure a similar result by giving the 
audience no reason to think about it, by presenting every phase 
so unobtrusively, so free from confusing gesture, movement and 
emphasis, that all passing a¢tion seems inevitable, so that we are 
never challenged or consciously asked why. This whole treat- 
ment begins first with the manuscript, continues through the 
designing of the settings, and follows carefully every actor's 
movement and inflection. If, throughout, this attitude of easy 
flow can be maintained, the complete illusionment of the audi- 
ence is inevitable. 

This method entails sweeping readjustments. To begin with, 
author, director, scene designer and actor must become com- 
pletely the servants of the play. Each must resist every temp- 
tation to score personally. Each must make himself a free, 
transparent medium through which the whole flows freely and 
without obstruction. No one at any moment can say, “Ah, this 
moment is mine! I shall show what can be done with it.” There 
is no part of the play that is done for the benefit of anyone. It 
must all be inevitable, impersonal and untrammelled. It requires 
acomplete surrender of selfishness. In fa¢t, it demands of every- 
one the honest rigidity of the true artist, who will stoop to nothing 
because it is effective or conspicuous or because “‘it goes.”’ 

The note of unconscious projection must first be struck by 
the director. If he cannot get his effeéts in this way, he can 
scarcely hope that the people with him will succeed. It is always 
my aim to get a play completely prepared without anyone real- 
izing just how it was done. I want the aétors to be unconscious 
of my supervision. I want whatever direction they require to 
come to them without their realization. I want them to be 
unconscious of the movement and the “‘business’’ of the play. 
I want it all to grow with them so easily that when time for the 
first performance comes they scarcely realize that anything in 
particular has been done. 
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The first step in unselfishness must be taken by me. I must 
renounce at the outset all temptation to be conspicuous in 
direction, to issue commands, to show how well I can read a 
line or play a scene, or slam a door; to ridicule or get laughs 
at a confused aétor’s expense, to criticize openly. I must re- 
nounce all desire to be the boss, or the great master, or the all- 
knowing one. 

My feeling about the birth of the play is that it gradually 
becomes an individuality, that it becomes a personality of which 
the different actors are organs or members. I do not see ten or 
twenty individuals moving about. I see only one thing made 
of ten or twenty parts that is moving. So long as it moves 
properly I am totally unconscious of its parts. The moment 
I become conscious of a part and lose the movement of the 
whole I know that something is wrong. This is the time to stop 
the play and investigate. It may be a very tiny thing—a move- 
ment at a time when all should be still—a speech when there 
should be silence — a pause when something should be happening 
—an unwarranted change of tempo, or any one of a hundred 
minor or major things that remove concentration from the 
whole. 

The stripping process begins early. I eliminate all gesture 
that is not absolutely needed, all unnecessary inflections and in- 
tonings, the tossing of heads, the flickering of fans and kerchiefs, 
the tapping of feet, drumming of fingers, swinging of legs, pressing 
of brows, holding of hearts, curling of moustaches, stroking of 
beards and all the million and one tricks that have crept into 
the a¢tor’s bag, all of them betraying one of two things—an 
annoying lack of repose, or an attempt to attract attention to 
himself and away from the play. 

The whole system of personal emphasis in the American 
theatre has led to the present unadvanced state of the aé¢tor. 
There is no greater proof of its fallacy than its failure. All are 
straining for personal success. If they only knew that the greatest 
success will come to those who can most completely submerge 
the personal! Theirs is essentially an art where they must serve 
unreservedly, and the great vacancies in the theatre are await- 
ing a€tors big enough in mind and character to surrender them- 
selves completely, strip themselves of every conscious trick, dis- 
daining to court approval but commanding it by the very honesty 
of their aims. ... . 

The playwright must regard himself as the instrument, not 
the virtuoso. He must be a free medium, refraining from all 
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conscious temptation to express his opinions or to reveal his rare 
gifts of expression. If his opinion is honestly founded, it will 
come out inevitably through the confli&t of charaéters. The 
characters will speak and not the playwright. 

When a playwright talks, the spell is broken. The audience 
must be as unconscious of design on his part as it is on the 
part of the ideal a¢tor. The whole thing must just happen. It 
is not something to be made in the window. 

As to the ‘‘new” scenery, much has been said and written, 
and most of it beside the point. One’s position in the matter 
is entirely determined by which mind he thinks the stage has to 
do with, the conscious or the unconscious. 

Realistic settings are designed wholly for conscious appeal. 
An attempt at exact reproduction challenges the conscious mind 
of the audience to comparison. Unfortunately while the audience 
has been doing its conscious checking up, the play has been 
going, and going for nothing, since any form of conscious occu- 
pation must necessarily dismiss the play. 

All that is detail, all that is photographic, is conscious. Every 
unnecessary article in a setting is a continuing, distracting ges- 
ture beckoning constantly for the attention of the audience, 
asking to be noticed and examined, insisting upon its right 
to scrutiny because it belongs. But what of the play in the 
meantime? 

Isn’t it a palpable fact that the only mission of settings is to 
suggest place and mood, and once that is established let the play 
goon? Do we want anything more than background? 

The whole realistic movement was founded on selfishness—the 
selfish desire of the producer or scene painter to score individu- 
ally, to do something so effective that it stood in front of the 
play and shrieked from behind it... . 

Author, Aétor, Artist, Direétor, all working as a harmonious 
unit, each supplying just the suggestion that is needed at the 
time it is needed —all speaking the same language, as it were — 
each fusing into the other so there is no telling where one begins 
and the other leaves off—that is what lifts performance from the 
one-finger exercise to the orchestrated composition. 

It isn’t dramatic schools we want or courses in playwriting. 
All these are purely surface-scraping efforts that get nowhere. 
What we all need is a thorough mental house-cleaning. We 
need some one to bring home to us clearly that ours is a profes- 
sion that deals solely with the public mind. It is that which we 


must satisfy, and the only instrument that we can employ is our 
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mind—the mind of the theatre, and before we can make it effec- 
tive it must be high—high in purpose, high in performance— 
for the low mind must fail, must destroy itself. 








Ep1tTor’s NoTte:—The material above is part of a longer essay by Arthur 
Hopkins, which is to appear in book form later this month. The book’s 
title will be How’s Your Second Act? The publisher is the Philip Goodman 
Company, New York. 
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To Jacques Copeau 


THERE are those of us who, amidst the welter and the squalor of our 
theatre, through the perversion of clear expression which has become 
common there, stubbornly hold faith with our ideal. Through the dust of 
the false morality and false technique of our stage a vision builds itself of a 
theatre of nobility, of clean beauty and of truth; a theatre where the soul of 
man, which is closer to him than life even, can, through a true representation 
of life, stand before us in its beauty and its awfulness ; a theatre stripped of 
this false morality, unencumbered by a false technique. To these believers 
comes occasionally a constructive promise, an encouragement. 

In the last four years in New York I can remember two magnificent 
symphonic productions in which the action and the actors were fused in a 
fusion incredibly suggestive of life: Emanuel Reicher’s presentation of Zhe 
Weavers, and now Jacques Copeau’s production of Les Freres Karamazov. 

Life is a flickering in a storm, a ring of comfort in a terrible universe: 
terrible with beauty and with mystery. Life is a suffering and a song, shared 
by all men. There can be no false optimism as there can be no deep 
skepticism with him who lives close to life. 

The Weavers is the world of suffering. Les Freres Karamazov is a group 
of men symbolic of this world, alternately tortured and exalted. There is 
the magnificence of stark truth in it. 

Jacques Copeau has realized fully the sense of life in this production. It 
is as if all facets of existence were stripped of lies and deceit; the naked 
body of life quivers before us in its beauty and its pity. The fusion of the 
actors into a symbolic group is accomplished without effort; passion whips 
them like a master torturing his slaves, hate burns them and love comes to 
them all, differently. There is something beautifully common here. ... . 

Those who are skeptical as to the true value of what this French Theatre 
has brought to us—-something for the American Theatre to feel and profit 
by: a sincerity, a mastery of a true technique—will forget a certain artifici- 
ality in the plays produced earlier in the season. Les Freres Karamazov 
burns with sincerity. Through the passion of this sincerity, out of the fusion 
of the individual actors, Life rises before us. 

Here is the epitome of art: not a comfort or a shallow myth, but the 
intensification of life itself. The faults in the production, in the play, of the 
separate actors, become as the common faults of the World of Men. 

To Jacques Copeau and to his confreres all thanks. He has reassured us; 
has given us strength to labor and to struggle for a Theatre which will become 
stronger than the Church, in that it has league with Life. Rorto Perers. 
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Comment on Current Plays 


IN PLANNING a depattment which would pass in review all new 
plays coming to the New York stage, we intended to provide 
for our readers one more check on the development of a better 
theatre in America. After enduring more than thirty New York 
productions in three months, the Editor confesses that he no 
longer has faith that a record of such offerings can be said largely 
to concern the real art of the theatre. In future issues we shall 
continue to list all professional produétions (exclusive of musical 
comedies)— but a new classification will be attempted which 
will separate the wheat from the chaff more effectively than does 
the grouping which follows. 

It is clear that the quarter-year just past has brought forth 
nothing to change the verdict published in our December issue : 
that this is the worst season artistically that the New York theatres 
have known for years. Of nearly thirty produétions which have 
appeared on the commercial theatre stages in the three months 
since mid-November, only four can with any justice claim con- 
sideration as examples of serious theatre art. And, excepting 
the revival, no one of these four could stand comparison with 
the best offerings of last season—say with 7he Yellow Jacket, 
Pierrot the Prodigal, A Kiss for Cinderella, and Getting Married, 
all of which were on the boards at this time last winter. 

We regard the following as the best four produétions: 

MADAME SAND, written by Philip Moeller and produced by Mrs. Fiske at 
the Criterion Theatre in November, is artificial comedy of a type too seldom 
seen in American theatres. Despite a somewhat colorless interpretation by 
a cast that should do better, and in spite of the episodic nature of the action, 
the production affords some brilliant scenes, a remarkable character-study, 
and much fun of a satiric sort. If the whole thing is superficial in general 
design and philosophy, it at least has a brilliant surface-play of wit and epi- 
gram —and that is a blessed relief in these dull days. 


THE Gipsy TRAIL by Robert Housum, at the Plymouth Theatre, is a bet- 
ter-than-ordinary romantic comedy. The plot is not original, telling how a 
romance-loving youth wins a beautiful girl from the conventional ninny she 
was about to marry. But there is so much incidental fun that the stock sen- 
timentalities do not cloy. In addition there is enough of philosophical 
observation and of incidental poetry to lift the piece out of the list of merely 
diverting comedies. The settings are beautifully simple, and the stage 
management again proves Arthur Hopkins a master of the details of staging. 


Wuy Marry? is one of the best American comedies of recent years. 
Jesse Lynch Williams endowed the play with both the virtues and the faults 
which a literary man usually brings to a stage-piece. The faults: lack of 
unified action, and a tendency to discussion rather than drama. The virtues: 
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freshness of viewpoint, some real ideas about life and marriage, vivid char- 
acterization and well-written dialogue. It is difficult to believe that the 
author introduced the vaudeville gags which cheapen the piece — particularly 
the “ tutti-frutti” which comes with annoying repetition—and we suppose 
that these were added by “experts” to “ buck up the show.” The producers 
gave the play a remarkably able cast in ~2neral, but curiously miscast some 
of the women characters. On the w-ole, an entertainment uncommonly 
good, and leaving a real stimulus to thought. Produced at the Astor 
Theatre in December. 


THE MASTER, by Hermann Bahr, was revived by Arnold Daly at the 
Hudson Theatre in February. Except for some of Shaw’s plays, no finer 
example of the “drama of thought”—so popular in the best European 
theatres, and so seldom seen in America—has come to a New York stage. 
The production was adequate in all its details. Excellent entertainment for 
people who are more interested in new ideas about life, and its old problems, 
than in pretty faces, sentimental twaddle, and thrills. 


Comment on Current Plays 


As always when classification is attempted, certain plays fall 
between divisions. All of the following have some distant claim 
to be considered as contributing to the dramatic art of the sea- 
son, either historically or as technical or dramatic novelties. But 
not one is a thoroughly good produétion in its particular field: 


LoRD AND LApDy ALGY, a creaky “aristocratic” comedy by R. C. Carton, 
produced at the Broadhurst Theatre in December, served to exhibit comedy- 
writing of the nineteenth-century model in all its artificiality, glamour and 
lifelessness. Historically the event was of some interest, and it served to 
bring William Faversham, Maclyn Arbuckle, Maxine Elliott and Irene Fen- 
wick into one cast. But really the comic lines and situations so easily slip 
over into farce, some of the characterizations are so crude, and the whole is 
so clearly constructed according to formula, that one cannot still take the 
play seriously. Mr. Faversham gave the best possible frame to an out-of- 
date picture. 


THE LADY OF THE CAMELLIAS. There are many examples of miscasting 
to be seen in New York theatres each season, but the prize must be awarded 
to the coldly virtuous and statuesquely beautiful Ethel Barrymore in the 
réle of Camille. Aside from this temperamental misfit in the chief part, it 
was a notable revival of Dumas’ classical example of sentimental tragedy — 
richly staged, extraordinarily well-played in general, and theatrically effective. 
But it is unfortunate that Miss Barrymore should open her repertory season 
with such a relic of the past glories of the theatre. 


YEs OR No is one of the technical novelties of the season, and it tells a 
story of more than usual interest. The action is occasionally melodramatic, 
and the comic relief is none too subtly inserted. But there is a certain fresh- 
ness of treatment, and the unique working out of two plots side by side has 
something of the absorbing interest of a double-barreled detective story. 
The play is by Arthur Goodrich. Produced at the 48th Street Theatre in 
December. 

JOSEPHINE, which Arnold Daly offered briefly at the Knickerbocker 
Theatre in January, exhibited a few brilliant spots, but was dramatically dull 
asa whole. The adaptation (from Hermann Bahr) was a disfiguration of 
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what might have been a brilliant historical satire. Arnold Daly’s imperson- 
ation of Napoleon was interesting enough, but Virginia Harned was some. 
what insipid as Josephine. Once the play rose to the level of intriguing 
satire ; and the settings were fine. But the drama was lacking. 


In our third division, which follows, are grouped all other 
offerings of the commercial theatres. These are plays that make 
no pretension to any virtue other than providing a pleasant 
evening’s pastime—or, if they make more serious pretension, 
fail to live up to it. They range from a few exceedingly divert- 
ing and amusing plays to many dull, vulgar and distressing ones. 


BILLETED. An agreeable wartime comedy, with an unusual number of 
good lines, but entirely conventional and obvious in plot. Well acted by 
Margaret Anglin and a capable company. At the Playhouse in December, 


Tue LitTLe TEACHER, a sentimental comedy by Harry James Smith, 
offers more than the usual measure of laughter and tears, and must be ac- 
counted one of the most entertaining plays of the season. The plot is a 
ready-made affair, and much irrelevant wartime sentiment is added to bolster 
up the last act. Mary Ryan, despite lack of repose and a good voice irri- 
tatingly misused, is generally charming in the leading réle. 


Tue KinG. The best of vulgar comedy, providing excellent entertainment 
for those who are not too squeamish about how they get their laughs. It is 
French farce Cohanized— which means that it is sophisticated, risqué, and 
even coarse, but undeniably funny. At the Cohan Theatre in November, 


SEVENTEEN, an adaptation of Booth Tarkington’s popular book, offers an 
amusing study of adolescent love and small-town family life, but is somewhat 
thin dramatically. Such a slight piece needs the distinction which, for ex- 
ample, Arthur Hopkins bestowed on the production of Good Gracious, 
Annabelle. In the present undistinguished production it is merely’ passably 
entertaining. At the Booth Theatre in January. 


GENERAL Post. A somewhat thin wartime comedy, but with many 
amusing lines and a telling situation or two. A pleasant vehicle for the 
appealing acting of Tom Wise and William Courtenay. Written by J. E. 
Harold Terry and produced at the Gaiety Theatre in December. 


THE MADONNA OF THE FUTURE, by Alan Dale, is an amusing but shallow 
attempt at Shavian comedy. There is an evident overstraining to be 
shocking, the thought element is badly diluted, and there are many lapses 
from the smart comedy tone to commonplace jesting and vulgarity. The 
whole passably entertaining in a flippant, sophisticated, night-life way. At 
the Broadhurst Theatre in January. 


THE COPPERHEAD,* by Augustus Thomas, is a timely patriotic play, dull 
in spots and seldom up to the author’s best level, but sufficiently interesting 
in a poor season. Well produced, and with Lionel Barrymore acting at his 
best. At the Shubert Theatre in February. 





* From this point on, the plays listed have not all been seen by the Editor personally. In 
such cases the notices are based on the opinions of Contributing Editors or on the reviews of 
the most authoritative critics— chiefly Louis Sherwin of The Globe, and Metcalfe of Life. 
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THE HERITAGE, by Eugene Walter, is true to the author’s well-known 
formula for manufacturing refined melodrama. The typical tense action and 
thrilling moments are there, but the whole is less convincing than some of 
Walter's earlier plays. At the Playhouse in January. 

Success. Summed u by the Evening Post's critic as “A rather 
effective drama of stage life, though a very theatrical one.” Well acted and 
well produced but stagy. At the Harris Theatre in January. 

BLIND YOUTH is a conventional vehicle manufactured by Lou Tellegen 
and Willard Mack for the former. Unimportant, but interesting to Tel- 
legen’s wide but limited following. At the 39th Street Theatre in December. 

ART AND OPPORTUNITY, a comedy by Harold Chapin, with large faults 
in the dramatic structure, but attractively fresh in dialogue and character- 
ization. Rather too subtle for wide acceptance. At the Knickerbocker 
Theatre in November. 

THE INDESTRUCTIBLE WIFE. Another comedy by Frederick and Fanny 
Hatton, of the usual Hatton sort. Vulgar and false, but amusing. At the 
Hudson Theatre in January. 

HAPPINESS. Typical Hartley-Manners-Laurette-Taylor sweet stuff —not 
unattractive, but too sentimental and conventional for serious consideration. 
At the Criterion Theatre in December. 

PARLOR, BEDROOM AND BATH. Sufficiently condemnzd by its own 
modest advertisements as “a fresh, flippant, farcica: frunic.” At the Re- 
public Theatre in December. 

HER Country. Poorly produced and poorly acted propaganda 2 yh 
Said to have been successful in London, but evidently badly cheapened for 
American consumption. At the Punch and Judy Theatre in February. 

GoopD MORNING, ROSAMOND. A comedy dealing with the worn theme of 
a woman’s honor cast in shadow by a charitable but innocent act, with the 
usual ultimate clearing. Even an added happy-marriage ending failed to 
make up for lack of humor and other deficiencies. At the 48th Street 

Theatre in December. 

SEVEN Days’ LEAve. A war melodrama with the usual thrilling stunts, 
obvious sentiments and lack of art. At the Park Theatre in January. 

A CuRE FOR CURABLES. Harmless amusement of the sort that is 
uaranteed not to tax anyone’s brain. A plotless, purposeless background 

esigned to show off William Hodge’s amiable talents. At the 39th Street 
Theatre in February. 

Stck-A-BED. A farce of a somewhat far-fetched sort, but sufficiently 

amusing in general. At the Gaiety Theatre in February. 


If there is one direétion in which the season has not been a 
failure, it is in the work of the insurgent theatres. There have 
been no really brilliant achievements, and many disappointing 
productions ; but in a bad season their offerings have been wel- 
comely above the commercial average. They indicate —as we 
have noted before—that the real progress of the American 
theatre is being made outside the “regular” playhouses. The 
following is a summary of their activities during the quarter: 

THE WASHINGTON SQUARE PLAYERs this year have not always found as 


good plays as in the past, but even under that handicap they have shown a 
notable advance over their earlier seasons. Aside from the greater sureness 
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and finish which one would expect in a maturing organization, they have 
made an exceptional gain artistically in adding Rollo Peters to the produc- 
ing staff. Where the staging has been exceedingly uneven in other days, 
there is now the certainty that productions at the Comade will be mounted 
according to a standard ee above the average, with an occasional stage pic- 
ture of extraordinary merit. The Players touched one of the high-water 
marks of their career in the production of Theodore Dreiser’s The Girl in 
the Coffin on their second bill. The play is a remarkably fine bit of realistic 
drama, and there were both sincerity and sympathetic understanding in the 
acting and staging. The same bill included a clownish inierpretation of 
Zona Gale’s Neighéors, a well-acted and thoroughly interesting comedy, 7he 
Critic’s Comedy by Samuel Kaplan, and a foolish burlesque called Vum 
Chapab. The third bill {an all-comedy program too light for a theatre with 
serious pretensions) brought forth two very entertaining numbers, the popu- 
lar and excellent farce-satire Suppressed Desires, and a “melodramatic 
comedy” called 7ke Sandbar Queen, by George Cronyn. Philip Moeller’s 
Pokey and Frank Dare’s Hadéit added little to the evening’s enjoyment. In 
February the Players essayed their first full-length play of the season, a 
comedy by Miles Malleson, entitled Youth. This proved to be a mildly in- 
teresting but never absorbing treatment of the marriage problem—refreshin 
in viewpoint and sincerely written, but technically loose. This record o 
three bills shows but one really brilliant spot ; but in general —in staging, in 
acting, and particularly in codrdination of the elements of production — the 
Players have been making this their most successful season. 


THE GREENWICH VILLAGE THEATRE has produced but one play in the 
quarter, a notable realistic drama from the Danish of Bergstrom. In Karen, 
however, Frank Conroy’s players and staff do not completely fulfill the 
promise of their earlier bill of one-act plays. The acting and staging failed 
somewhat of that unity and distinction which should characterize art-theatre 
production. The title réle was given to Fania Marinoff, who is temperamen- 
tally unfitted for the part, and the other acting ranged from the quietly effec- 
tive work of Mr. Conroy to the painful antics of a cub-actor. The production 
shows the Greenwich Village group on trial rather than achieving an unques- 
tionable success. 


MARGARET ANGLIN has provided the most important special event in the 
“regular” theatres —it seems that any art event is special in the commercial 
calendar—in her productions of E/ectra and Medea at Carnegie Hall. These 
productions were large in conception, and were carried out with a majestic 
sweep entirely in a with the spirit of the Greek originals. Miss Anglin 
again proved the versatility of her own talents and her broad interest in the 
best dramatic art of allages. If the shortcomings of the presentation serve 
to remind some of us how far from the ideal the best American work still is, 
we still must give Miss Anglin credit and praise for striking infinitely higher 
than the great mass of her associates of the professional theatre. We shall 
publish a longer critical essay about her productions in our May issue. 


Other experimental or special productions which deserve mention are: 
The Shakespeare Playhouse special matinées at the Cort Theatre, under the 
direction of Frank McEntee, which showed Edith Wynne Matthison in a 
number of favorite rdles, with a capable supporting cast ; the presentation of 
The Silent Assertion at the Bramhall Playhouse, a step backward for Butler 
Davenport’s experimental theatre group; the production, in a somewhat in- 
adequate way, of Bjérnson’s 7he Gauntlet by the Theatre Workshop; the 
first appearance of Zomy Sarg’s Marionettes at the Neighborhood Play- 
house, and the production of a Noh-play, 7amura, at the same theatre ; 
Stuart Walker’s production of Zhe Book of Job (reviewed on page 109) ; and 
a notable series of productions at the 7heaire du Vieux Colombier. Of the 
Shakespeare Playhouse and French Theatre series we shall present longer 
reviews at the end of the season. 
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A Note on Poetic Drama 


By James OpreNnHEIM 


TueE revival of poetic drama may be looked for, not in some 
stupendous spectacle or imitation Shakespeare, with blank verse 
and princes of the blood, but rather in humble simplicity and on 
the boards of some amateur Little Theatre. The modern voice 
is one of sincerity, dire€tness and intimacy, and so prose drama 
has been in the ascendency. 

Verbal music has pra¢tically ceased on the stage, because the 
poet, with his diluted Shakespearean blank verse, has had to 
match the archaic flavor of his song with archaic themes, archaic 
chara€ters and manners, and produced something stilted and out 
of key with our epoch. His place has been preempted by the 
musician: instead of a new Shakespeare we have a Wagner. 
For, in the ve.. period when poetry was at a standstill, and 
poets of genius were merely elaborating Elizabethan or Renais- 
sance song, song of pure sound began a great evolution of its 
own and became a flexible, variable instrument of the utmost 
delicacy and poignance. 

It was not until recently that verbal song began to learn its 
new possibilities from music, and there arose that use of verbal 
rhythms and sounds loosely called “free verse,” vers Hbre, poly- 
rhythmic poetry, etc. A new instrument is in the hands of the 
poets, and its possibilities have hardly been touched. 

It is my belief that poetry is not primarily concerned with pic- 
ture-making, “‘imagism,” story-telling, chara¢ter-analysis ; funda- 
mentally, poetry is nothing less than verbal music. This ought to 
be self-evident. The material of poetry is words, just as the ma- 
terial of painting is color. Words are sounds, meant for the 
tongue and ear —not for the eye. Before the child or savage 
writes or draws, he sounds his word-calls, and these sounds, as- 
sociated with our earliest racial and personal memories, vibrate 
with rich meanings and emotions, and stir us to the depths. 
Verbal music is merely that arrangement of word-sounds which 
reaches us most poignantly. It is undoubtedly out of word- 
sounds that music itself is evolved, so that one might almost call 
music the abstra¢t spirit of words, evolved, of course, and elabo- 
rated beyond recognition, but making the same fundamental 
appeal. 

If poetry then is verbal music, the concern of the poet must be 
primarily with rhythm, tune, word-coloration and composition; 
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and the effect he produces must be primarily for the ear 
Vachel Lindsay is of course right in his contention that poetry 
should be rendered aloud, so that we may actually hear it as we 
hear music. It is not to be thought, however, that this means 
that poetry is to be sound alone. In this art, as in every other, 
it is the complexity of the stru¢ture—color for painting, sound 
for music and poetry—that determines the greatness of the 
product. One may produce a poem which has thought, vision, 
images, drama, story; and yet all these latter things may be 
expressed, and even expressed in one composition, and still not 
be poetry. Prose offers the opportunity for drama, story-telling, 
vision, philosophy, etc. It is only when these things are so 
organized as to produce verbal music that we have poetry. 

In short, we may say that of all the arts poetry and music are 
most closely allied: stem, in fact, from the same principle. If 
this is true, then it is apparent that the poet has much to learn 
from the musician. Why is it that opera flourishes, that con- 
certs are an established institution, but that the poetic drama is 
practically defunét, and poetry is rarely rendered in public? | 
think the answer will be found in an analysis of any great music- 
drama, as, for instance, 77istan and Isolde. 

In 7ristan and Isolde the music itself, whether sung or played 
by the orchestra, is the main thing. Everything else is subordi- 
ated: the action is so slow, the pictures so static, the ating so 
formal, that if the music were omitted, the whole performance 
would be unutterably dull and tedious. It is in the music, how- 
ever, that the experience is found, and this makes the subjeétive 
drama in the listener and speétator so rich that he is content to 
wait for the pun¢tuations and flourishes of action. In the last 
aét the dying of Tristan is for a long time nothing externally on 
the stage, but the music unrolls the inner drama of the charac- 
ters, and so action is hardly necessary. 

But when poetic drama is rendered on the modern stage, the 
cry is that “the play’s the thing,” and everything else is sub- 
ordinated to the dramatic action. Even in Shakespearean plays, 
passages are omitted or cut, the poetry is rendered, if possible, 
in a conversational, dramatic way, the way of prose, and all the 
emphasis is put on plot and situation. In short, poetry is used, 
at best, as accessory. 

Herein lies the mistake. The poetry’s the thing, in poetic 
drama,—not the play. The poet here must learn from the 
musician. It is my belief that revival of poetic drama will result 
from the writing of plays in which the essential instrument is the 
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poetry, and the audience is called upon to enjoy the verbal 
music as in opera they enjoy absolute music. It will be a matter 
of training and education as much as anything. There is no 
reason why an audience should not enjoy a concert of poetry 
as well as a concert of music. 

In order, however, to achieve such a result, we must have 
poetry as rich and modern as music has become. It must have 
the variety, splendor, intimacy and delicacy of a symphony or 
a music-drama. We must have a poetic drama in which the 
audience listens even more than it looks: in which the drama 
betomes largely subjective, and the enjoyment lies primarily in 
the magical unrolling of experience through the poetry. The 
a¢tion, the stage-pictures, become then accessories, enriching, 
making more vivid, externalizing the subjeCtive drama. 

A little dramatic poem of mine, Nighé, is, I think, a tentative 
step in such a direction. Fortunately it was rendered by the 
Provincetown Players in New York, on November 2, 1917, and 
there was an opportunity to test the form with an actual audience. 
Everything was subdued to the poem. The scene was merely 
a concave sheet, flooded from the back by violet light. A mound 
before this suggested the hilltop against the night-sky. The rest 
was shadow. The characters on this mound were merely silhou- 
ettes against the sky, and their few movements suggested some- 
thing liquid and flowing. Out of this arose the verbal music, 
rendered with full value for every word, every rhythm, every 
tune and melody. The result was very moving, very poignant. 
There is no reason why more elaborate work should not be 
given, and why there should not be an evolution of the form 
until it becomes full-fledged poetic drama: as rich as the Wag- 
nerian King, and far more dramatic, picturesque and revealing 
than this poem of mine. 

Then, as opera needs singers, so will poetic dtama need gifted 
voices which will of themselves bring joy and enchantment. We 
shall need audiences who are willing to discover the beauty of 
the song of words, and we shall need poets who understand 
dramatic poetry, and whose work is composed with that inner 
growth, change and contrast which are, after all, the very secret 


of drama. 
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The Greenleaf Theatre* 


By Constance SMEDLEY 


Tue difference between the Greenleaf Theatre and all the other 
little theatres or repertory theatres that we have come across, as 
yet, is fundamental. The latter are experimenting, while at- 
tempting to improve the lines of the modern theatre, with a 
stage possessing all the resources of modern mechanism. The 
Greenleaf Theatre is a school for community drama, and we have 
returned to the traditions and methods of the pre-Elizabethan 
days when the travelling minstrel flourished, and drama was 
played out-of-doors or in the homes of the people — for the 
simple reason that practical experience in an English country 
distri€&t showed us that community drama is a thing of those 
same conditions. 

With the idea of relating art in some way with the people, and 
reaching them in their homes and schools and public places, we 
set to work seven years ago to find what could be achieved with 
simple materials in small space, without architectural devices or 
complex lighting. We began in the ancient town of Minchin- 
hampton, Gloucestershire, a little stone-built medizval place just 
as it was left by the Flemish weavers three hundred years ago; 
and we discovered that the first essential was posture —and that 
that was all that could be got from untrained players. Train 
them to assume descriptive and expressive positions, and then 
to hold them, and one gets some sort of repose and unity upon 
the stage. 

Nowadays it appears almost impossible for a performer (trained 
or untrained) to keep still for two minutes together. His eyes 
wander, his body twitches, his head, neck, every part, vibrates 
like ill-regulated mechanism. So the first thing needed was not 
“natural expression,’’ but repose and self-control. 





*EpitTor’s Note.—Probably no other “insurgent” playhouse in this 
country has been founded with quite so clear an ideal, and backed by such 
broad experience in relating dramatic art to community life, as has the 
Greenleaf Theatre, recently established in New York by Maxwell Armfield 
and Constance Smedley (Mrs. Armfield). We felt that a summary of the 
experience of these artists in little-theatre production in England would be 
of particular interest to experimental groups in this country, especially as 
regards their conclusions about the correlative importance of posture, voice 
use and decorative design. We therefore asked Mrs. Armfield to prepare 
this article for THEATRE ARTS MAGAZINE. 














A poster of the Greenleaf Theatre, showing the figure of ‘‘ The 
Minstrel,’’ with costume by Maxwell Armfield. The picture also 
suggests the care with which every posture of the actors is de. 
The simple background, with its bit of decorative em- 
broidery, is typical of the settings used at the Greenleaf Theatre. 


signed. 

















A scene from a production on the stage of the Greenleaf 
Theatre. The curtains at the sides mark the limits of 
the proscenium opening. The producers have deliberately 
adopted such a restricted stage in order to force a return to 
the fundamental elements of dramatic art: beauty of dic- 
tion and grace of posture and movement—with results de- 
scribed in the accompanying article by Constance Smedley. 
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Then followed economical use of gesture, no more than was 
inevitable. An additional reason for economy of gesture was the 
lack of space. We had to produce plays on stages six feet by 
nine. From this we took two feet for an apron stage.. Natur- 
alistic movement was out of the question. To create any illusion, 
the most carefully considered grouping and movement were es- 
sential. But this very limitation enabled us to begin to codrdi- 
nate movement and gesture synthetically. When there are only 
a few gestures to stage-manage they can be arranged to express 
group movement or rhythm. Form and line became as impor- 
tant in our work as in a sculptor’s bas-relief. 

Then came the problem of lighting. We had neither elec- 
tricity nor any other fittings, adjustable at different heights and 
places. Sometimes we had a gas jet, sometimes two oil lamps, 
sometimes an acetylene motor lamp. We had no footlights, 
toplights, or sidelights. We could attempt moonlight with blue 
paper or glass, but there could be no transmission from one 
effect to another. The lighting had to be permanent throughout 
each play or interlude. 

As for our staging, most of our performances were given in 
village schoolrooms. The desks formed the platform, and we 
had to put them together, ere€t four wooden posts and hang 
them with our curtains, and take down the struéture after the 
show, between four-thirty and ten-thirty each evening. We 
played in some twenty-three villages, under these conditions. 
Yet a curtain in itself was not enough. We were aiming at stage 
pictures which would convey some idea of the atmosphere and 
milieu of the scene. Screens and pylons are excellent devices 
for a land blessed with universal automobiles, but our transpor- 
tation service was usually a tiny pony cart, or carrier’s wagon. 

We had to get scenic effeéts with stuff, and hence embroidery 
came to the rescue. Stencilling or batik cracks and rubs, and 
painted stuff has a flimsy look; but a window of deep blue 
checked with black broad bars, appliquéd, or pinned to a cur- 
tain, gives quite a solid air. We used stencilling as well as em- 
broidery on the dresses, for we saw each stage picture as a 
decoration into which the introduétion of an irrelevant design, 
by another hand, would mean confusion of artistic treatment. 
Of course universal pattern, such as stripe, spot or check was 
excepted. And there was another good reason for this insis- 
tence on original pattern. On such a small stage we could only 
use just sufficient of a pattern to suggest its presence. We in- 
troduced it on parts of a dress where, on a large stage, masses 
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could have been used. We used it merely to emphasize our 
points ; and if we had occasion for a flare of splendor, a cloak 
or gown that was embroidered assumed the dignity and impor. 
tance of a leading part of the structural design, and its design 
was proportionately interesting. 

Then we were forced into an intensive study of color. We 
expressed with color the emotions and progress of the aétion, 
When figures were unimportant in a scene we arranged their 
costumes so that they melted into the background, by turning at 
a certain angle. You cannot have three or four onlookers ona 
tiny stage, even though it extend to twelve feet by nine, and yet 
allow of the central characters’ carrying on the aétion independ- 
ently, unless some way of retiring the minor characters is de- 
vised. Now, on our stages, there was no place to retire to; 
seven characters were as close a pack as was comfortable, and 
nine almost an impossibility. But not quite. We played John 
Drinkwater's Cophetua with that number on the stage for most 
of the performance. 

Again, we used color as lighting. When the action of the play 
demanded a dark or gloomy atmosphere, we suppressed the 
color; we hid costumes with wraps and cloaks, and as the aétion 
proceeded, the dark sheaths fell off exposing brilliant hues. We 
rang tunes and changes on combinations of color, in harmony 
with the changing tunes of the play. We used properties in this 
work. We gradually filled a stage with color by adroitly ad- 
justed wreaths or trophies, removing them when we wished to 
decrease the brilliance, not by attendants or in any way unnat- 
urally, but through the business of the play. The audience saw 
nothing except aids to a¢tion of a normal character. Someone 
cleared a wall and deposited the wreaths within the box they 
came in. 

With this interest in pictorial possibilities, we also occupied 
ourselves with the possibilities of sound. We had to handle all 
kinds of voices from the mincing tones of gentility to the broad- 
est dialeét. Enunciation, pitch, inflection, formed an endless 
chain of problems. We decided the primal need was rhythm, 
and set to work to write and find plays with strongly marked 
rhythms which we could establish audibly and visibly. Voices 
accented the rhythm as gesture did. Then came intonation and 
pitch. We could not always find sufficient men. Cophetua 
gave us seven men to two women. Hence my husband worked 
out the speeches of the Five Wise Men on the piano, number- 
ing the words so that each player could find his own convenient 
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pitch and then learn the relative pitch of each word precisely, 
though not singing or intoning. After all, the speaking voice is 
always definitely placed on notes. The exaét placing of the 
notes helped the rhythm, and women could find and keep low 
notes corresponding with those the men used. This kept a flat 
decorative effect, in harmony with the flat grouping and dress- 
ing of this “Chorus,” while each player thoroughly studied the 
part (each strongly characterized) and developed intelligent ex- 
pression. John Drinkwater came down to the dress rehearsal, 
and neither he nor the audience noticed the sex of his “men,”’ 
nor troubled which was which. In community drama a com- 
pany is often kaleidoscopic, and we played the Five Wise Men 
in countless combinations, from an all-man to an all-woman cast. 

Just about at this point, 1913, we saw that dramatic art was 
no more imitative than any other art— but expressive — and 
that it should be as lawfully regulated as musical composition. 
We saw tempo was all-important, and it interested us greatly 
when we came across the fact that the Greeks used accelerandos 
and ritardandos, staccatos and legatos, and so on, in their pre- 
sentations. We,had arrived at the conclusion because such raw 
material drove us to formulate simple rules which could be uni- 
versally applied and which anyone could understand and work 
by. It is amazing to realize that the most highly trained dra- 
matic executants we knew about used the same kind of rules 
and laws as those which village players could easily understand ; 
and yet, was not the Greek Chorus drawn from the community 
too, and was not the Greek drama intimately conneéted with the 
people’s aspirations and expression? 

The argument may here be answered, “Is not this a mechanical 
system, turning actors into monkeys?” To which I would reply, 
“Ts not the difference between the monkey and the man, that 
the monkey imitates and the man understands?” And “Which 
is the greater: the artist who, from wax, models flowers you 
could mistake for natural ones, or the artist who with a few 
strokes of his brush places before you the very essence and 
characteristics of a flower, and yet fills the space with pleasant 
decoration?’’ The musician who understands the laws of music, 
and obeys them, is not necessarily mechanical. 

To the inevitable laws of stagecraft, of course, each actor adds 
as much intelligence and understanding of the meaning of his 
lines as he can contribute. In this synthetic work, the ators 
are, however, all aiming at expressing an idea, codperatively; 
they come together to create a specific and clearly defined art- 
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form. In 1905 Gordon Craig laid down most definitely and 
truly the scope and mission of the Director. To him the Dj. 
rector is the artist of a picture, the scuiptor of a frieze, the con- 
duétor of an orchestra or a quartet, a ballet master. No one 
can direét who is aéting on the stage. He cannot see the com. 
plete effect subjectively. 

Naturally we had to write plays in line with our conclusions, 
The play of the complex commercial, or even the art stage, was 
utterly impractical. We had to devise plays without furniture, 
and with the minimum of properties. Then, too, the old-fashioned 
imitative play had little rhythm, and still less clearly defined 
development of an idea possible of synthetic treatment. The 
characters worked at irrelevant angles, and their constant going 
and coming had the confusion of a cinema, where we wanted 
the repose of the unfoldment of a flower. Add to this the 
complex emotional demands upon the players and you will see 
our further difficulties. For we believed in teaching one step 
atatime. Before players can beautifully express emotion they 
must go through their scales and five-finger exercises, know how 
to phrase, how to use inflections, how to pose. So we began 
to write short plays in various periods and styles. We handled 
modern scenes, presenting one in the method of a Caran D’ Ache; 
another atmospherically, with one candle and facial expression 
as our chief ingredients. We began to experiment with prose 
rhythms, showing how naturally the speaking voice develops 
into song, from slow words into rising and falling cadences until 
joy lifts expression into lyrical verse, controlled and deepened 
by a turn of the emotion, or amplified, by the entrance of another 
part, into /argo or crashing chords. 

Some plays were written in simple prose, others in formal 
verse ; others, and these I am most interested in, show the change 
of metre and verse form. But we always wrote synthetically, 
that is, we mentally heard the combination of vocal sounds as 
we mentally saw the combination of pictorial effects. Thus the 
color plot, the gesture plot, the movement plot, were coordinated 
exactly with the development of the rhythm of the words, which 
again expressed and made clear the unfoldment of the idea. 

After some years of persistent experiment with these principles, 
in town and country, we came to the conclusion that America was 
the right place for a community drama clearing-house and school, 
where experiments in school, college, village and home entertain- 
ment might be made and seen; and to this end we have estab- 
lished our Greenleaf Theatre in New York. 
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Editorial Comment 


From the window nearest the editorial desk one may look 
Our Ideals and d Ti S th . Aen d 
Our Critics own on Times Square, the very center of American dra- 
matic commerce. On Garfield-less nights one may see the 
gaudy lights of Broadway spread out in fantastic, changing patterns — piti- 
lessly symbolic of the artificial glamour and ephemeral value of so much that 
is current on the New York stage. In the building in which the Magazine 
has its home scores of moving-picture producers have their offices. We are, 
indeed, in the very center of one of the plague spots of the theatre world. 

In our moving into these surroundings, certain of our correspondents affect 
to see a surrender of those progressive principles and ideals for which this 
magazine has stood. Lest the misunderstanding go farther, let us reaffirm 
that we are interested primarily in the creation of a new and independent 
theatre in America ; and that we intend to resist with all our resources the 
evils of commercialization and vulgarization. Our fight will be made partic- 
ularly against certain conventions and usages which have served to degrade 
dramatic art: the star system, the long run, direction by business men in- 
stead of artists, insincere intentions, and hasty production. 

We recognize that the present American theatre is a monstrous anomaly,-— 
that what used to be an art has become primarily a speculative business. But, 
unlike certain of our critics, we are not ready to scrap the entire mechanism 
of the modern stage. We believe that there are arts bigger than any which 
the little theatres can develop without aid from the professional stage. We 
are more interested in the best work of the little theatres and experimental 
art theatres than in the stereotyped Broadway product — because any new 
theatre in America needs first of all the freshness of viewpoint, cultural 
background and inventive genius of the “outside” artist and enthusiast. 
But it can helpfully assimilate some steadying influences and many mechan- 
ical aids from the older theatre. We shall continue to seek material “ wher- 
ever the creative spirit touches theatre work, whether in professional or in 
non-professional channels.” en 


Immorality at NOTHING could indicate the American’s distorted sense of 
the Opera House morality better than the storm of journalistic discussion 

which followed the appearance of a nude dancer on the 
stage of the Metropolitan Opera House in New York. The questioned 
dance was not obscene. The single figure on the stage was statuesque and 
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remote — quite welcomely free from all the suggestiveness and sensual ap- 
peal cultivated by half-clad girls in the usual Broadway “show.” This same 
dancer was far more vulgar in other numbers on the same program, when she 
appeared with more clothing but in animated dances which revealed certain 
wobbly-jelly tendencies of her figure. 

But vulgarity aside, if one woman chooses to appear for a fleeting mo- 
ment without clothing, is it important enough to be heralded forth by every 
newspaper in the nation’s largest city? Is not our respectability a bit over. 
conscious when it makes a metropolis’ sensation of a glimpse of a human 
body? To a thinking pérson the attitude of press and public give more 
reason for pause than did the original performance. 

If Helen Moller really was immoral, her offense lay in violating art. She 
pretended to the highest esthetic standard, when in truth she and her prpils 
are only half-baked artistically. Unfortunately there is no law or custom 
classing this sort of offense as immoral. 

But.there is real immorality at the Opera House, and it is practised openly 
day after day and month after month. It consists in selling, to those who 
expect to see and hear opera with some comfort, seats from which it is im- 
possible to see more than a small fraction of the stage. Hundreds of seats 
in the auditorium are cut off from a view of more than half the stage space, 
and yet tickets for these are regularly sold with the implied understanding 
that the purchasers will “see the show.” No other business is allowed thus 
openly to obtain money under false representations. If the police and the 
newspapers really want to do away with immorality at the Opera House, why 
not start with the flagrant dishonesty at the box office? 


ea. 


WE CAN attach no importance to the far-heralded war that 
ack trance distor has broken out between the Shuberts and Klaw and Er- 
langer. It is true that the break ends that alliance which gave an allied 
group of capitalists control over most of the theatres in America. But it is 
still true that no independent producer can profitakly take a play out through 
the country without paying tribute to one syndicate or the other. 

When the Shuberts and their new rivals coéperated there was a monopoly 
before which practically every theatre owner in America was forced to bow 
down. Now there are two trusts fighting each other—but both are bound 
by a primary interest in profits rather than art, both are out to stifle inde- 
pendent competition, both have shown an utter disregard for those qualities 
in drama which please discriminating audiences rather than the rabble bent 
on sensational or farcical amusement. 

This war means that a few New York producers will have the choice of 
working with one uninspired group of capitalists or another. For the rest 
of the country, and for theatre art, the booking-agents’ disagreement means 


nothing. 
Sa. 


WE ARE indebted to Robert Jones for the design which appears upon our 
cover. The figure is adapted from an engraving by Callot. 

en. 
THROUGH an error in make-up, the captions for illustrations on pages 8 and 
14 of our December issue were transposed. Readers who preserve theif 
copies for reference are asked to note that the setting shown on page 8 is that 
for Overtones, while that on page 14 is for 7he Magical City. 














Four Designs for Stages, by Hermann Rosse, are 
shown on this and the following three pages. The artist 
writes: ** Most people designing for the stage seem to be oc- 
cupied with scenic reforms. To me it is much more impor- 
tant to develop some new types of stage and theatre.’’ From 
an extensive series of sketches, in which the form of the stage 
is fitted to various types of production, we are permitted to 
reproduce four varied examples. The one shown above is 
a stage for a dancer, with an all-gold scene —with flat gold 
screens at the back and gold patterned curtains at the sides. 












































In the design above Hermann Rosse has combined an 
apse-like stage with an apron stage in an arrangement of 
unusual interest. The decorative richness here is in marked 
contrast to the severe simplicity of the design on the oppo- 
site page. Of the latter the designer writes: ‘** A theatre 
built like an egg, of concrete with wooden finish, would 
give a proscenium arrangement like this, expressing in its 
shape the plastic material of which it is built.”’ 



























This is an ‘‘all-curtain’’ stage, as designed by Hermann 
Rosse for a masque-like production projected for the huge 
Municipal Auditorium in San Francisco. Both the inner 
and outer proscenium frames were designed to be adjust- 
able, and free use was to be made of the immense forestage. 
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DELEGATES from eight little theatre organizations, 
and others interested in independent dramatic produc- 
tion, met at the offices of the Chicago Little Theatre 
on November 29 and 30 and December 1, to form an association of those inter- 
ested in the progressive movement in the American theatre. The activities of 
the convention included business meetings and attendance at various social 
functions and at two performances by the Chicago Little Theatre Company. 

Reports of local activities were made by the delegates, and the following 
committee was then appointed to formulate a plan of organization: Maurice 
Speiser, Chairman; Maurice Browne, Frederick Bruegger, Charles Myall 
and Mrs. James A. Stewart. This committee reported the following recom- 
mendations, which were adopted by the convention: 

(1) That such an association as the committee was appointed to consider 
be formed ; (2) that the association be known as “‘ The Independent Theatre 
Association of America”; (3) that the officers for the first year be two only, 
a President and a Secretary-Treasurer ; (4) that the offices of, the Secretary- 
Treasurer be the offices of the Association; (5) that at least one meeting be 
held annually, its place and time to be decided by the officers; (6) that 
THEATRE ARTS MAGAZINE be the official organ of the Association ; (7) 
that membership in the Association be open to all organizations and individ- 
uals wishing to join; (8) that membership fees be five dollars annually for 
organizations, and two dollars annually for individuals ; (9) that membership 
fees include one year’s subscription to THEATRE ARTS MAGAZINE; (10) 
that, from the membership, representatives of the Association be appointed 
in different centers. 

The following four recommendations regarding the relations of theatres to 
playwrights were also adopted: (1) That the convention go on record as 
definitely opposed to unauthorized productions of copyrighted plays. (2) 
That scripts of all American plays produced by members of the Association 
be sent, by their producers, together with comments on their literary and 
dramatic value and on their method of production, to the Secretary-Treas- 
urer, giving the Association complete rights of publication at its discretion 
on payment to the author of a royalty of ten per cent on all sales, but reserv- 
ing all dramatic rights to the original owners. (3) That standard royalties 
be paid on American plays produced by members of the Association as fol- 
lows: (a) For short one-act plays, five dollars per performance for the first 
three performances, or alternatively, fifteen dollars for one week of not more 
than eight performances, or for six scattered performances; (4) for plays of 
medium length, ten dollars per performance for the first three performances, 
or alternatively, thirty dollars for a week of not more than eight perform- 
ances, or for six scattered performances ; (c) for full-length plays, fifteen dol- 
lars per performance for the first three performances, or alternatively, fifty 
dollars for one week of not more than eight performances, or for six scat- 
tered performances. (4) That ten per cent of all such royalties be paid by 
the producing member to the Association, and deducted accordingly from 
payments to the author. 

The committee also recommended that the report of the convention be 
published and sent, together with an invitation to join the Association, to or- 
ganizations and individuals likely to be interested. 


The Independent 
Theatre Association 
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Maurice Browne was elected President, and Maurice Speiser Secretary. 
Treasurer, for the ensuing year. 

This Association marks the first attempt to ally all the forces working for 
a non-commercialized theatre in this country, and it is hoped that all little 
theatre and art theatre organizations and workers will join. Those desiring 
to become members should communicate with the Secretary-Treasurer at the 
following address: 403 Penn Square Building, Philadelphia. 

ee a) 

Plans of the STUART WALKER has announced that the Portmanteau Thea. 
Serimenteen 4% will resume its itinerant productions next season, with prac- 

tically the same company as heretofore, and with notable ad- 
ditions to the repertory of plays. This season the success of Seventeen, which 
Mr. Walker has presented in Chicago and New York in the usual businesg- 
theatre, long-run way, prevented the Portmanteau company from taking its 
portable theatre on the road. A few plays from its repertory were shown at 
special matinées in Chicago. 

In New York the company appeared in a special matinée performance of 
The Book of Job. The production proved to be the most notable yet at- 
tempted by Stuart Walker. The acting was not uniformly good, and there 
were occasional evidences of lax preparation. But the leading players spoke 
their lines with a relish for the beauties of the biblical verse ; and the set- 
ting, lighting and general stage management were in advance of anything 
heretofore achieved by the Portmanteau organization. The musical accom- 
paniment aided in creating an atmosphere of spirituality and quiet reverence, 
which was preserved throughout. George Gaul deserves special mention for 
his admirable interpretation of the réle of Job. We publish on page 1134 
sketch of the setting as designed by Frank Zimmerer. The two Expositors 
appeared in the niches at each side, and when the drama proper began, these 
were darkened so that attention was concentrated on the central scene. S.A. 

> 

At the Theatre IN OUR last issue we reported the initial productions 
Du Vieux Colombier of Jacques Copeau’s company in New York, attempt 

ing to express our appreciation with enthusiasm tem- 
pered by reserve. With more than half the season now gone, we find our- 
selves still doubtful about the value of certain of the plays produced and 
certain innovations in staging, but unreservedly enthusiastic about the organ- 
ization’s work in general. There has been steady progress toward that sort 
of acting which combines naturalness with a quiet distinction, the staging has 
been pictorially effective without being obtrusive, and the company has 
gained in smoothness as the new members fitted gradually into the machine 
like organization. The two outstanding features have been the productions 
of Twelfth Night and Les Freres Karamazov. Of the latter play Rollo 
Peters has something to say on page 84. But we are reserving for a later is- 
sue a review of all the plays offered at the Vieux Colombier, and we hope to 
present at the same time an article by Jacques Copeau, reviewing the work 
from his viewpoint as Director. S.C. 


ea) 


The Tragical History of Doctor Faustus, in a short ver- 
Puan nes sion arranged by Samuel Eliot, Jr., was the principal fea 
ture of the January bill at the Arts and Crafts Theatre in Detroit, and was 
one of the best-liked productions in two seasons of well-received programs. 
Sam Hume must have feared that it might be too stiff for the popular taste, 
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and that the scholarly would object to the drastic cutting to whicn the play 
had been subjected. But the result showed that he was right in risking the 
production. There was rejoicing among the learned over the fact that the 
cutting had been so judiciously done, and that thereby a masterpieve had been 
madé available for modern uses other than scholarly and antiquaiian. Those 
who enjoy a “good show” enjoyed Doctor Faustus too. Questioaazires were 
distributed among the frequenters of the Arts and Crafts Theatre, and the 
answers ranked this play among the most popular given so far. The short- 
ened version is certainly to be recommended to little theatres that care to 
undertake difficult but worth-while projects. 

Mr. Eliot’s version uses only one scene, Faustus’ study, and covers the 
lapse of twenty years by a skillful selection of dialogue passages. The most 
famous lines are all retained. The material omitted is that which is least 
intelligible to modern audiences. 

Several technical devices made the play easy to follow. The stage was 
built on several planes. Faustus’ study was a raised stage at the back with 
a great stained-glass window over the table. Angelic visitants appeared in 
this window. In front of the study was a second, lower plane on which ap- 
peared Helen of Troy, the scholars, and the Seven Deadly Sins. The evil 
spirits came up through a trap just back of the footlights. This simple use 
of planes helped immeasurably in following the scheme of the play. 

A deep impression was made by the masks worn by the Seven Deadly 
Sins. Some of them were conceived quite in the spirit of the most extreme 
school of modern sculpture, others were more nearly like the Elizabethan 
masks, and several left the impression of being creations of Freudian race 
dreams. There was terrible familarity about them, and yet they seemed 
never to have existed. In spite of this diversity of type there was no in- 
congruity. 

The costuming was rich in the extreme, and the reading was rich and so- 
norous. The lines were given with the emphasis on rhythmic beauty rather 
than on realism. The meaning was not necessarily obscured, but the effort 
was apparently made rather to stress their emotional and imaginative content. 

The whole performance was thoroughly satisfying ,.to the most diverse 


tastes in the audience. It proved conclusively that 7he 7ragical History of 


Doctor Faustus is now available to large audiences, and is no longer a book 
closed to all but literarily trained minds. FRANK G. TOMPKINS. 
> 

WITH excellent prospects for a successful continuation of the 
good effort next season, the first season of the Cincinnati Play- 
ers recently came to a close. The Players, for whose existence 
Miss Ruth Allen is largely responsible, have had a beginning beset with many 
difficulties. During their first year they have produced fifteen plays, includ- 
ing both full-length and one-act pieces. The performances have been given 
in Memorial Hall, which, while it proved a delightful little home, had the dis- 
advantage of being rather cramped in space, so that preparations for each 
production had to be made in an outside studio. 

The artistic success of the latter part of the season was largely due to the 
efforts of Malcolm Morley, who took charge the first of the year. Mr. Morley 
is an actor of wide experience in the professional theatre, and also has a firm 
belief in the future of the little theatre movement. Indefatigable as a worker, 
Mr. Morley succeeded in giving performances of decided artistic merit. 
Among the plays which were produced under his direction are 7he New Sin 
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by B. M. Hastings, Lonesomelike by Harold Brighouse, Pantaloon by J. M. 
Barrie, Passers-by by C. Haddon Chambers, Barbarians by Rita Wellman, 
Efficiency by R. H. Davis and P. P. Sheehan, and 7he Workhouse Ward by 
Lady Gregory. One of the most interesting features of the latter part of the 
season was the first production of A/am /ntrudes by Harold Heaton, a 
comedy in three acts. The play was directed by the author himself. The 
Players hope to continue their work next season with some changes in policy 
which will grant a larger scope. Interest shown in the venture so far seems 
to warrant the assurance of support for succeeding years. 
RICHARD SILVESTER, 
Oe 


At the Little and Experimental Theatres 


The Artists Guild Theatre of St. Louis, which, under the direction of Iry- 
ing Pichel, has recently taken high rank among art theatre ventures in this 
country, is continuing its policy of presenting programs of one-act plays at 
four performances each month. In December the following plays were pro- 
duced: 7rifles by Susan Glaspell, 7he Lit/le Man by John Galsworthy, and 
the medizval play Adraham and /saac. The January bill was as follows: 

Sverybody’s Husband by Gilbert Cannan, Another Way Out by Lawrence 
Langner, and Sam Hume’s pantomime 7he Romance of the Rose. In Feb- 
ruary the program was Arthur Symons’ Cleopatra in Judea and Andreyeft’s 
The Pretty Sabine Women. 


The Provincetown Players of New York produced in December Down 
the Airshaft by Irwin Granich, 7he Angel Jntrudes by Floyd Dell, and The 
Outside by Susan Glaspell. The January bill was as follows: Zhe Slave 
with Two Faces by Mary Carolyn Davies, Adou¢ Six by Grace Potter, and 
Sweet and Twenty by Floyd Dell. On March first the Players produced 
their first full-length drama, a peace-play of mixed classicism and modernism 
by George Cram Cook, entitled Zhe Athenian Women. 


The January production of the San Francisco Little Theatre included four 
one-act plays: Audy Red by Clarence Stratton, 7ke Merry Death by Nich- 
olas Evreinov, Joint Owners in Spain by Alice Brown, and Christmas on 
the Border by R. C. Croxton. The following bill was scheduled for early 
March: Zhe Price of Orchids by Winifred Hawkridge, Zhe Simoom by Au- 
gust Strindberg, Big Kate by Charles Nirdlinger, and 7he Unreturning by 
Mrs. Frederick G. Schiller. Our San Francisco correspondents report a 
notable improvement in acting and staging at the Little Theatre during the 
current season. 


The Arts and Crafts Theatre in Detroit presented in January, as the sec- 
ond production of its regular season, the following plays: 7he Noble Lord 
by Percival Wilde, a short version, by Samuel A. Eliot, Jr., of Marlowe's 
Doctor Faustus,and Lord Dunsany’s 7he Prince of Stamboul — the last- 
named being accorded its first presentation on any stage. The February 
bill was as follows: Zhe Grasshopper by Lyman Bryson, 7he Price of Coal 
by Harold Brighouse, A Farewell Supper by Arthur Schnitzler, and *//da’s 
Honourable by Gertrude Robins. The assistant director of the theatre, 
Frederic McConnell, has been called into army service. Elsewhere in this 
issue a fuller report of the Doctor Faustus production is published. 
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The Playshop Players of Chicago produced at their Philistine Theatre in 
February the following one-act plays: 7he Shadow by P. B. Corneau, 7he 
Prodigal Son by Harry Kemp, Barbara by Kenneth Sawyer Goodman, and 
Their Country by Nat M. Kahn and Michael Leishin. The March program 
was announced to include Zhe One on the End by Charles A. Myall, and 
three one-act plays with a recurring theme by Julian F. Thompson. 


A new experimental group has been organized in New York under the ‘ 
name “The Other Players,” with Alfred Kreymborg and Julian Freedman 
as directors. The first production will occur at the Provincetown Theatre 
in March, with the following program: Mantkin and Mintkin by Alfred 
Kreymborg, 7wo Slatterns and a King by Edna St. Vincent Millay, Jack's 
House by Alfred Kreymborg and Julian Freedman, and “static dances” by 
Ribani. The Other Players are an outgrowth of the new poetry movement : 
which earlier resulted in the publication of the “ Others” anthologies of free 
verse. The first aim of the new organization is to restore spoken poetry to 
the stage. Several of Mr. Kreymborg’s “ Plays for Poem-Mimes” were re- 
cently produced by The Players in St. Louis, and were hailed by progressive 
critics as a notable innovation in poetic drama. 


Sl —— 


The East-West Players, under the direction of Gustav Blum, produced in 
February at the Lenox Little Theatre in New York the following bill: W7n- 
ter by Sholom Asch, 7he Shadchen’s Daughter by Abraham Reisen, A digail 
by David Pinski, and Pawas by Percival Wilde. 


The Theatre Workshop produced Bjérnson’s 7he Gauntlet at the People’s 
House in New York in February. The production was later taken to the 
Little Theatre in Philadelphia for a two-weeks’ run. 


The Community Theatre at Hollywood, California, under the direction of 
Nelye Dickson, produced in December four one-act plays: Catherine Parr 
by Maurice Baring, 77z/les by Susan Glaspell, How He Lied to Her Hus- 
band by Bernard Shaw, and 7he 7ents of the Arabs by Lord Dunsany. The 
January bill was made up of four dramatic “ sketches ” by William C. deMille. 
The February bill was as follows: 7he Neighbors by Zona Gale, Manikin 
and Minikin by Alfred Kreymborg, Zhe Pierrot of the Minute by Ernest 
Dowson, and a special arrangement of an act from Masefield’s The Tragedy 
of Nan. For Marcha special production of plays by Yeats and Lady Greg- 
ory, with Katherine Jewel Everts, was announced. This will close the sub- 
scription season, but the series has been so successful that additional ‘pro- 
ductions will be given in April and May. 
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At the Neighborhood Playhouse in New York, Tony Sarg’s Marionettes 
} were seen in a bill of three plays in January. The production was later 
transferred uptown to the Norworth Theatre, and is now on view at the 
Punch and Judy Theatre. Three pantomimes were presented at the Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse later in January, and in early March the Neighborhood 
Players presented For/unato, from the Spanish of the Quinteros, and 7a- 
mura,a Japanese Noh-play. The latter was produced exactly in the Japanese 
manner, with the use of masks and ceremonial dances preserved. Michio 
Ito assisted in the production. 


The Little Art Theatre of Oakland, California, has announced an opening 
series of productions to be given during April, May and June. The organi- ; 
zation has made over an old studio into a theatre with seating capacity of | 
225. The directors are Jane Edgerton and Irene Wheeler. 

















New Books About the Theatre 


PROBLEMS OF THE PLAYWRIGHT, by Clayton Hamilton, is a collection of 
essays written around recent productions in New York theatres. It exhibits 
the author in the triple réle of professor-critic, poet-critic and up-to-the-minute 
theatre-critic. The professor contributes such chapters as “ Contrast in the 
Drama,” “ Strategy and Tactics,” and “The Troublesome Last Act.” It is 
unfortunate that these academic chapters should give the book its rather for. 
bidding title. The poet-critic adds such lyric and rhapsodic reviews as “A 
Kiss for Cinderella” and “ The Loveliness of Little Things,” and these are 
delicately pretty studies, and well worth reading. But it is in his third réle, 
as straightforward commentator on conditions in the theatre of to-day, that 
we find the author at his best. In such chapters as “The Long Run in the 
Theatre ” and “ A Democratic Insurrection in the Theatre” he analyzes and 
describes what is wrong with the American playhouse in a way that is both 
illuminating and inspiring. The book has its minor faults, of which lack of 
unity and a superstitious worship of Pinero and Jones are the worst. But 
altogether it contains so much of real value, and is written so sincerely and 
so excellently, that no student of the drama can afford to miss it. (New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. $1.60.) 

Mrs. FIskKE: HER VIEWS ON THE STAGE, recorded by Alexander Wool 
cott. Itis refreshing to find in a book of this sort a total absence of stage 
gossip, press agenting and shallow platitudes about the theatre. Mrs. Fiske 
has kept her perspective on life while giving herself intensely to her art, and 
she has many common-sense things to say about actors, acting and the prob 
lems of production. In this volume we do not recognize her as “ America’s 
most intellectual actress”—as the popular catch-phrase has it. Her argu- 
ment against repertory is absolutely illogical if not puerile, and there are other 
evidences of resort to instinct and even chance prejudice rather than thought. 
But in general she reveals herself as an artist of high purpose and broad un- 
derstanding. Every actor and every producer should be compelled to read 
the volume, and every lover of the theatre can spend an enjoyable evening 
over it. It is, indeed, one of the most stimulating and interesting of recent 
theatre books. (New York: The Century Company. $2.00.) 


Mr. GEORGE JEAN NATHAN PRESENTS, by George Jean Nathan. This 
is a volume of entertaining essays built around reviews of current Broadway 
productions. The author is in general clear-sighted in his diagnosis of the 
ailments of the American theatre, and he possesses a remarkably wide knowb 
edge of European drama. He is at times brilliant, but his brilliancy ocea- 
sionally slips over into flippancy ; he is free alike from academic stiffness 
and Puritanic prejudices, but his freedom sometimes crosses the line into 
vulgarity and cynicism. The book is at once stimulating and irritating. It 
refuses to take the American stage too seriously, and there is a continual 
play of humor over the pages—which is a blessed relief. But just as one 
finishes a chapter which reveals a searching mind treating stage problems 
with both wit and common sense, one plunges into a chapter in which the 
author airs his own prejudices or builds up an overpowering case against 
nothing. Altogether a contradictory and worth-while.book. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $1.50.) 

Tue Lire oF AUGUSTIN DALY, by Joseph Francis Daly, must take rank 
among the three or four most important dramatic biographies of recent years. 
Despite the inclusion of hundreds of pages of inconsequential stage gossip, 
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and lack of literary finish, the book as a whole well repays close perusal. It 
tells the story of a sort of theatre that is sadly needed in New York to-day, 
and of a man who set his ideals above financial gain. It is a first-rate con- 
tribution to the small group of historical works about the American theatre, 
and a deserved memorial to one of the giants of that theatre’s better days. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. $4.00.) 


OvTDOOR THEATRES, by Frank A. Waugh. This book bears the sub- 
title “The Design, Construction and Use of Open-Air Auditoriums,” and is 
written primarily from the designer’s standpoint. The chapters gathered un- 
der the heading “ Questions of Use” are both brief and elementary, so that 
the producer of open-air plays and pageants will find the volume of very lim- 
ited interest. The other divisions, called “Problems of Design” and “Se- 
lected Examples,” show a surer grasp of the subject, and should prove 
suggestive to designers of open-air theatres. The descriptions of individual 
playhouses are not always reliable, and many of the finest and most repre- 
sentative of American and foreign examples are either unnoticed or unil- 
lustrated. But as the first publication on the subject—and one containing 
many plans and photographs— the book should be in every architectural and 
dramatic library. (Boston: Richard G. Badger. $2.50.) 


We have received the following books, but are compelled to hold over the 
reviews until our May issue: Amateur and Educational Dramatics, by 
Evelyne Hilliard, Theodora McCormick and Kate Oglebay; /#terpreters 
and Interpretations, by Carl Van Vechten; Modern Theatre Construction, 
by Edward Bernard Kinsila; Volume VII of 7he Dramatic Works of Ger- 
hart Hauptmann; The Hostage, by Paul Claudel; Plays, by Alexander 
Ostrovsky ; Plays, by Jacinto Benavente ; and Zhe Social Plays of Arthur 
Wing Pinero, edited by Clayton Hamilton. 
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Sketch by Frank Zimmerer for the setting of 
The Book, of ‘Fob, as produced by Stuart Walker. 
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i The Newly Published Plays 


} THREE SHortT Pvays by Granville Barker. For two-thirds of the way | 
’ this volume shows Barker at his worst. Rococo is merely knockabout | 
/ farce, and not the best of its kind—and of course the mood of farce in not 
1 the mood in which Barker’s rare artistry can register adequately. Voting 
| by Ballot is an idea-play in the loose and inconclusive style of 7he Madras 
} Ffouse, but without that play’s brilliant wit and stimulus to thought. Fagg. 


i well to the Theatre goes far to redeem the volume. Throughout there jg 

much suppressed feeling, and a sure literary touch. It has also the true 
Barker virtue of starting the reader’s mind into all sorts of unexpected by. 
paths, opening up new and exciting vistas of thought. It is intellectual 
drama or dramatic literature at its best. (Boston: Little, Brown and Com. 
pany. $1.00.) 

MADAME SAND, by Philip Moeller, is one of the best examples of artificial f 
comedy yet written by an American playwright. Despite lapses to mere 
stage cleverness, and to occasional bits of insincerity, the dialogue is in 
general so witty and the characterizations so good that Mr. Moeller must be 
marked as one of the most promising of the younger generation of drama- 
tists. His stage directions are so much more illuminating than the acting of 
Mrs. Fiske’s company that one gets more of the atmosphere of Madame 
Sand’s times, and more of her picturesque character, from the reading than 
from the stage production. In the book, too, one feels the full play of humor 
against pathos, which was lost in the theatre. Any lover of comedy can 
spend an enjoyable two hours with the volume. (New York: Alfred A, 
Knopf. $1.25.) 
/ COcAINE, by Pendleton King, is an unpleasant bit of slum-realism, but so 
i} sincerely and forcefully handled that one cannot ‘but praise its truthfulness 
and dramatic appeal. The story of two dope-fiends, clinging together in 
| their last extremity, is clearl? outside the range of plays for Sunday-School 
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dramatic clubs and “pleasant” little theatres. But for those theatres which 
do not shrink from tragedy, and from the portrayal of the most disagreeable 
. truths and conditions of life, it will prove to be excellent stage material. It 
is a notable achievement in the limited field of stark realism. (New York: 
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Frank Shay. 35¢.) c 
HApDDA Pappa, by Godmundur Kamban. In this play by a young Ice- 

landic playwright one finds the austerity and seriousness of Northern drama tl 

tempered by warmer and lighter elements. It is a tragedy, but with a love- ci 

story of unusual tenderness interwoven. It is true to everyday life, and yet it 

poetic and imaginative. In spite of faults in structure it is a big play, with Ww 

f ’ that simplicity and inevitability of which the Scandinavian dramatists are th 

masters. There are difficulties of staging which may delay its production in vi 

the American theatre. But sooner or later, we hope, some producer will be le 

| courageous enough to bring it to the stage. Incidentally the character of la 

Hadda Padda is one of the most memorable in recent drama. (New York: 

Alfred A. Knopf. $1.00.) ol 


4 More Suort Pays, by Mary Macmillan, is a volume of widely varied di 
1 plays and sketches. Such things as 7he Pioneers, with its obvious story Pl 
and hackneyed characterizations, and Zhe Dress Rehearsal of Hamlet, to 
with its tepid wit and school-girl cleverness, hardly deserve a permanent th 
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place in type. But in HYoney one finds truth to life, sincerity of purpose and 
not a little cleverness in handling. In it, too, there is something of that 
welcome imaginative element which finds freer play in the less expert 7he 
Dryad and A? the Church Door. These two sketches have their moments: 
and even //is Second Girl, obviously a bit of “old stuff’ warmed over, has 
a freshness of touch now and then. Altogether the volume exhibits the 
author as still experimenting in play-writing. It is a work of big promise 
rather than big achievement. (Cincinnati: Stewart and Kidd Company. 
$1.50.) 

Pawns OF WAkR, by Bosworth Crocker. This war play is stirring, as 
every recounting of the Belgian tragedy must be. It serves to arouse that 
futile indignation which comes from contemplating a great injustice that can 
never be righted. But it is inexpert as drama, and its value will always be 
historical rather than literary or theatric. The dialogue is not terse, and the 
plot seldom escapes the obvious. The playwright has set forth an affecting 
series of violent moments, but this is not to be mistaken for great drama. As 
for the testimonials to the play’s greatness, written by Professor Dickinson, 
Professor Baker, Professor Lewisohn and others, and printed on the book’s 
jacket, we can only feel that they arose from a confusion of the more perma- 
nent dramatic values with the merits of the Belgian case about which the 
play is written. All atrocity-lovers will find the book worth reading. 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Company. $1.25 


THE MORNINGSIDE PLAys, a collection of four one-act pieces produced 
last season by the Morningside Players of New York, exhibit a wide range 
of endeavor, and pleasing freshness of view-point and sincerity of treatment. 
Hattie, by Elva de Pue, is a realistic character-study, inconclusive as drama 
but truthful and worth while. One a Day, by Caroline Briggs, is a fantasy 
of the trenches, refreshing in its imaginative and comic touches, and whole 
somely free from partisanship. The rather amateurish dramatization of 
Stevenson’s Markheim is the poorest play in the volume. Elmer Reizen- 
stein’s Zhe Home of the Free is satirically interesting, and well written in 
a somewhat plodding way. The subject really needs the touch of a Gallic 
playwright, or of the Viennese Schnitzler, to do it justice. On the whole the 
book justifies itself by avoiding the obvious, and striking into unhackneyed 
fields. It must be considered as another interesting, if not at all brilliant, 
contribution to little-theatre literature. (New York: Frank Shay. 75c.) 


BLACK ’ELL, by Miles Malleson, is a moving one-act play dealing with 
the terrible effects of war. It is impartial, socialistic and pacifistic, and so it 
could not be produced on an American stage to-day —despite the fact that 
itis dramatically effective and universally true. The fact that it is some- 
what melodramatic does not vitiate it in a time when the whole world is 
thinking and acting melodramatically. In these days when most of the 
voices for peace have been silenced by the iron hand of authority or the vio- 
lence of mob emotion, it is important that such plays as this find a wide circu- 
lation. We recommend it for your reading. (New York: Frank Shay. 35¢.) 


Nju, by Ossip Dymow, translated from the Russian by Rosalind Ivan. In 
our last issue we reviewed Ezra Pound’s transcriptions of the Japanese Noh- 
dramas, and commented on the gulf that separates such lyrically beautiful 
plays from American notions of what constitutes drama. To those who care 
to know at first hand how far certain European dramatists are departing from 
the accepted Scribe-Sardou tradition in another direction, Wju comes as an 
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apt and interesting example. It is hardly more than a pattern of moods. The 
story of a beautiful woman, too weakly equipped to battle life’s temptations, 
is told not with the powerful accumulation of dramatic feeling which the 
French or English or American playwright would have developed, but ing 
loose arrangement of subtly suggestive scenes. The episodes are realistic, 
but there is poetry and pathos and stimulus for imagination in each of them. 
The play is worth reading if only to remind us of something still lost from 
the American stage. The translation is adequate but not distinguished, 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $1.00.) 

POLLY OF POGUE’s RuN, by William O. Bates, is an historical sketch ip 
one act, dealing with a Civil War incident in Indiana. The piece is wel] 
written, and the characterizations are good, but the dramatic essence is 
rather badly thinned—so much so that the play will probably find little 
currency outside its native state. Little theatre groups and school societies 
in Indiana will find it unusually apt material for staging; it is likely to prove 
a bit tedious elsewhere. (New York: Frank Shay. 35c.) 

SACRIFICE AND OTHER PLAys, by Rabindranath Tagore Exquisitely 
worded, studded with philosophical observations, and pretty in legend, any 
one of the four plays here collected might stand as representative of the tal- 
ents and genius of the great Indian poet-dramatist. The action is elusive, 
and there is a total lack of the drive, the directness and the compactness 
which with Western playwrights spell the essence of drama. For this very 
reason, to show our loss as well as our gain, we hope that some of the exper- 
imental theatres in America will bring these delicate studies to their stages. 
Incidentally, the volume affords much more of appeal in the reading than 
did Tagore’s recently published masque 7e Cycle of Spring. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.50.) 

THE SANDBAR QUEEN, by George Cronyn, is a realistic one-act play 
dealing with rough life in the Canadian Northwest. It is effective as a char- 
acter-study and melodramatically. If it overdoes the local color, if the 
author revels a bit in showing up the profane language and crude morals of 
his chosen cast, one still must grant that he has told a tale which holds the in 
terest to the last line. It is, moreover, well constructed and well written, It 
is a bit of native writing that no little theatre can afford to overlook. (No.1 
of The Flying Stag Plays. New York: Egmont Arens. 35c.) 

THE EVERGREEN TREE, by Percy Mackaye, contains the text of “a song- 
drama of the people.” The author writes that his “ purpose is to dramatize 
community singing,” and he has produced a Christmas masque designed for 
production by community choruses throughout the country. The result is, 
perhaps, as noteworthy as is possible when one sits down consciously to write 
folk-drama. It is difficult to take the work seriously in reading—for without 
the emotional accompaniment of music and the visual background of broad 
masses of actors, the legend seems a bit thin and the verse none too inspired. 
The author has put down the framework for a gigantic masque, and his text 
is hardly more than an indication of the completed work. As such it should 
have the attention of all community singing organizations and all pageant 
producers. Several designs for groupings and many costume plates, by 
Robert Edmond Jones, add interest to the volume. (New York: D. Apple 
ton and Company. $2.00.) 
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The Flying Stag P lays for the Little Theatre 


TO BE PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
Thirty-five Cents Each :: Three Dollars a Year 
THE BEST ONE-ACT PLAYS PRODUCED by the Washington S 


uare 
Players, the Provincetown Players, the Greenwich Village Players, and 
other groups, will be included in this series. 


THE CHESTER MYSTERIES, a Passion Play, as played on Christmas Eve by 
the Geenwich Village Players. 
No. 1. THE SANDBAR QUEEN, by George Cronyn, as played by the Washington 
Square Players. 
No. 2. NIGHT, by James Oppenheim, as produced by the Provincetown Players. 
No. 3. THE ANGEL INTRUDES, by Floyd Dell (Provincetown Players). 
Others to follow at intervals of one month. Send for complete list. 
Published by EGMONT ARENS, at the Washington Sguare Book Shop, 
17 West 8th Street, New York. 











































Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, etc., required by the 
Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of Theatre Arts Magazine, published 
quarterly at Detroit, Michigan, for October 1, 1917. 


State or Micnican 

County or Warn Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county afore- 
said, personally appeared Sheldon Cheney, who, having been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the editor of the Theatre Arts Magazine, and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and 
if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the’ 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the name and address of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: publisher, Sheldon Cheney, 25 Watson Street, Detroit, Michigan; editor, Sheldon 
Cheney, 25 Watson Street, Detroit, Michigan; managing editor, none; business managers, nenc. 

2. That the owners are (Give names and addresses of individual owners, or, if a corpora- 
tion, give its name and the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding one per cent 
or more of the total amount of stock): Sheldon Cheney. 

3- That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 
one per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are (If there 
are none, so state): None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company, but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation, or corporation has any interest, direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this pubiication sold or distributed, 
through the mails, or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six months preceding the date 
shown above is not required. (This information is required from daily publications only.) 

— Suzipon Cuenzy. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 11th day of October, 1917. 

R. W. Putten. (My commission expires July 26, 1919.) 


sf. 





N. B.—The above statement is printed in accordance with the law, which requires its pub- 
lication in the second issue after date of filing. Since that date the office of publication has 
been moved to 220 West 42nd Street, New York. 

















The Russian Wolfhound Identifies Borzoi “Books 








TH E A RT By Sheldon Cheney. Mr. Cheney defines the art the, 


ater and its methods. He discusses the vital matters of] 


THE ATRE acting and actors, stage settings, plays, organizatiog | 












and management, buildings, and equipment. He closes 
with a chapter on ‘‘Unrealized Ideals,’’ pointing to the next step and the? 
ultimate achievement. Sixteen illustrations. $1.50 net 













INTERPRETERS AND INTERPRETATIONS 


By Carl Van Vechten. Seven papers on such artists as Mury Garden, | 
Farrar, and Fremstad, and seven more on modern musical subjects. $2.00” 































MR. GEORGE JEAN NATHAN PRESENTS 


By George Jean Nathan. Zhe Evening Mail says: ‘‘Without doubt the | 
shrewdest work of dramatic criticism which this country has seen.’’ $1.50 





¢@ 


NJU: A Play in ten scenes " 


By Ossip Dymow. Translated by Rosalind Ivan. Aju has been pers. 
formed in 400 Russian cities, in France, Germany and the United States) 
It attracted much attention in New York early in 1917. $1 00 





HADDA PADDA: A Play in Five Acts jl 


By Godmundur Kamban. This, the first play of a very young but bile 
liant Icelander, bears the endorsement of George Brandes who has provided 
a brief foreword for the American edition. $1.00 





MADAME SAND os 


By Philip Moeller, Zhe New York Sun says: ‘‘His play is throughout” 
a notable achievement, and as successful an experiment in the field of arti- 7 
ficial comedy as any American author has put to his credit.’’ Foreword) 
by Mrs. Fiske; Introduction by Arthur Hopkins. $1.25 


FOUR PLAYS BY EMILE AUGIER 


Translated by Barrett H. Clark, with a preface by Brieux., Makes” 
available for the first time to English readers the work of this important 
nineteenth-century dramatist, whom Brieux calls ‘‘a master whom I com 
sider one of the greatest of that line in which I am proud to consider my-7 
self as a dramatist and French writer.’’ $1.50 


















NOH: A Study of the Classical Stage of Japan 


By Ezra Pound and Ernest Fenellosa. Here, together with copious) 
notes and introductions, fifteen of the mysterious Japanese noble dramas) 
are translated for the first time. Zhe London Times says: ‘The uninithy 
ated foreigner is enabled by Mr. Pound’s mastery of beautiful diction tg 
appreciate the alternately wistful and proud appeal of these ghostly master # 
pieces . , . . these jewels which he has polished and set in cunningly: 
rhythmical prose.’’ $3.00 















ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 220 West 42nd Street, New York 










